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CHAPTER 1 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



The thirty-three Parer< and Child Centers currently in 
operation are generating a consideralDle amount of data ^ However, 
current reporting requirements have tended to produce data in a 
form that does not lend itself to management decision-making on 
either the local or the federal level. Consequently, the Office 
of Child Developmentj U. S* Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has determined that a management information 
system (MIS) should be established to provide management 
decision makers for the Parent and Child Center (PCC) program 
with timely and useable information - 

Abt Associates hic. interviewed eighteen key management 
decision makers at the national level of the PCC program, and 
a wide variety of relevant providers and consumers of management 
information on the local level of the program. Important kinds of 
management decisions and information needs of high priority in 
making those decisions were identified at every level of program 
operation. These findings are s\ammarized in Table I, 

The management information system proposed by Abt 
Associates Inc, is built around those important management 
decisions and the information necessary for making them. 



Information on program objectives, community characteristics, 
services to participants, health services to participants, 
volunteer services, expenditares, uses of staff time, and the 
developmental progress of focal children abounds. 
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SUMMARY OF INFORMATION FOR THE PCC PROGRAM 





The Proposed Management Information Systeiti 

Abt Associates Inc. recommends that all PCC's be 
financed on a uniform quarterly cycle, and that data reporting be 
tied directly to the funding cycle. The recommended management 
information system concentrates data collection on indicators of 
program orientation, contract compliance, service to program 
participants, staff utilization, and financial status. It proposes 
that these data be gathered on standard, pre-coded data collection 
forms, and that they be reported to a "national data coordinator" 
in Washington, D. C. on a uniform, quarterly basis. In short, 
information collection on the local level is to be re-oriented, 
reduced, simplified, and standardized. 

On the local level, data are to be handled manually; on the 
national level, data are to be processed by computer. On both 
levels, responsibility for data collection, storage, and reporting 
is to be centralized. 



Meaningful information for management decision-making is 
to flow both toward the Office of Child Development and from the 
Office of Child Development toward local Parent and Child Centers. 
OCD is to get data on the characteristics of program participants 
and staff; services to participants; staff utilization; expenditures 
to date; and a narrative report on local program performance, oppor- 
tunities, and problems. In turn, OCD is to furnish local PCC's with 
a quarterly analysis of tire local PCC's expenditures by functional 
service, quantitative infoririation about the operations of other 
PCC's, and a newsletter containing program "vignettes," case 
histories of success stories, special operating problems, and 
r economendations for tile use of little knovni resources. 

The assignments that must be undertaken to implement the 
proposed MIS are also identified. The most noteworthy of these 
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assignments are; involvement of users in detaiLing the system 
design and developing a strategy for the system^ s implementation; 
the development of a user^s manual; the development of file 
specifications; a field test of both the manual and computerized 
portions of the system; the standardization of PCC job titles and 
funding cycles; and the provision of on=site technical assistance 
to assist local PCC changeover to the new system* 

Policy Decisions 

Ten policy decisions are required before the recommendations 
of this report can be adopted: 

Policy Decision #1 - MIS or Information Reporting System : — 
Abt Associates Inc* recommends the adoption of a ’’management 
information system” (MIS), but we recognize that many of the needs 
of the Office of Child Developmant can be achieved by the adoption of 
a less demanding ’’information reporting system. ” 

An MIS differs from an ’’information reporting sytem” in 
(a) the purpose of information collection and (b) the use of informa- 
tion once it is collected* An MIS links data collection to key manage = 
ment decisions, such as funding, budgeting, program evaluation, and 
program planning. The selection of the data to collect and the timing 
of the flow of that data are geared to important management decisions. 
On the other hand, if important management decisions are not going 
to be linked to, and even dependent upon, the flow of relevant 
information to key management decision makers in a timely fashion, 
an MIS is not necessary. If this is the case, a less costly and easier 
to maintain ’’information reporting system” should be adopted. Where- 
as an MIS presents information in a form that simplifies important 
management decisions, an ”informa,tion reporting system” simply 
makes useful information available to a variety of users. It is not 
linked to a decision-making process. It is not designed to draw the 
implications of the data to a decision maker’s attention. Its require- 
ment s for timeliness are less stringent thi^n those of an MIS. 
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Policy Decision # 2 - Standardized Funding Cycles for PCC^s : -- = 
The decision on policy question #1 affects the decision on this policy 
question as well. 

Currently, only eight of the thirty-three Parent and Child 
Centers in operation have grant renewal dates that coincide with the 
start of a new federal quarter. The other twenty-five centers have a 
variety of different grant periods that do not coincide. These facts 
have two important consaquences: (1) yearly financial and program 

information for different Parent and Child Centers cannot be easily or 
accurately aggregated, and (Z) under the present system, there can- 
not be a uniform management decision-making process related to the 
refunding of local PCC's either on the national level or on the local 
level. If we assume a standardized reporting year, but not a standar- 
dized funding cycle, some refunding proposals would be based on three 
quarters of data, while other would be based on only two quarters of data. 
Thus, refunding decisions could not be based on comparable, current 
data from all PCC^s, The consequent tendency will be to disregard, or 
at the vary least minimize, the importance of MIS data in making 
refunding decisions - the single most important set of management 
decisions affecting the local PCC^s* It would also be difficult tb make 
decisions regarding the allocation of PCC funds on a basis other than 
that currently being used, which is essentially equal financial support 
for all PCG*s regardless of performance or national priorities. 

The standardization of funding cycles can only be accomplished 
by a policy decision within the Office of Child Development. If made 
affirmatively this decision will have to be accompanied by a reallocation 
of OCD personnel at critical points in the funding cycle. Currently, 
all four national coordinators for the PCC program share a single 
secretary. If the funding cycles for the thirty-three Parent and Child 
Centers are staggered so that approximately one -fourth of these centers 
come up for relunding at the beginning of each federal quarter, the 
secretary for the national coordinators will be swamped and the system 
will break down. Consequently, additional secretarial service will be 
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required just before each new federal quarter ii PCC funding cycles 
are standardized* 

Furthermore, the standardization of PCC funding cycles 
should be accompanied by the adoption of a uniform management 
decision-making process on the local level regarding the submission 
of the grant renewal application* Many directors feel the need to 
organize the decision-making process involved in preparing the grant 
renewal application. At the present time, they all too often find them- 
selves putting together a grant application at the last minute without 
sufficient forethought about its operational implications for the 
succeeding year or adequate reflection on the program successes and 
failures of the previous year. Thus, the opportunity for program 
planning and constructive program development afforded by the 
annual grant renewal application is not fully utilized. 

A well organized management decision=making process should 
inclu 31 (a) a reminder to the local PCC staff by the local data 

coordinator at the beginning of the quarter leading to refunding that 
the grant renewal application will be due during the quarter, (b) the 
collection of relevant data for the grant application by the local PCC 
data coordinator, (c) a visit by the proje^ l eA-dvlsor to the local PCC 
to help the management begin adressing th'^ [urogram planning questions 
implicit in the grant renwal application, (d) a visit by the national 
coordinator to assist the local PCC focus their program planning 
question in terms of the application for grant and (e) appro- 

priate arrangements for involving the PAC, the delegate and/or the 
grantee agency in the decision-making process. In short, it should 
Involve a time schedule that links management information to a uniform 
decision-making process. Without such a process, neither the avail-- 
ability of good management information nor the standardization of 
federal funding cycles for PCC*s will insure the incorporation of these 
tools in management decision-making at the local level. 
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Policy Decisioxi ^3 - Requiring Monthly Reports on PCC 
Expenditures by Grantee to PCC Management as a Condition of the 
PCD Grant ; -- At the present time, only seven of the thirty = three 
PCC's in operation maintain their own accounting books. In the great 
majority of cases, regular reporting of expenditures to local PCC 
directors from the grantee or delegate agency does not occur* 
Consequently, a very important source of management information 
is not easily or regularly available to a key local PCC management 
decision maker, and many PCC directors cannot relate expenses to 
services. 

Abt Associates Inc. recommends that grantees be required, as 
a condition of the OCD grant of support to PCC^s, to submit monthly 
reports on PCC eKpenditures to the director of the PCC. This 
recommendation, of course, requires a pdlcy decision by OCD. 

Poli cy Decision #4 -- Hire a National Data Coordinator for the 
PCC MIS - Difficulty was encountered in attempting to transfer 

the activities of the now defunct "National PCC Reporting System" 
from a private contractor to the federal government* Part of this 
difficulty was encountered because of a lack of continuity in responsi- 
bility for coordinating data collection at the national level. Part of 
the difficulty was caused by the addition of the responsibility for 
coordinating national PCC data collection to the work load of people 
having other demanding responsibilities, 

Abt Associates Inc. recommends that a national data coordinator 
be hired for the proposed PCC managonent information system. If 
a hiring freeze prohibits the hiring of a national data coordinator by 
OCD, Abt Associates Inc. recommends that such a person be hired 
by the contractor to assist with the implementation of the MIS for the 
PCC program. As an alternative, OCD could redistribute the assign- 
ments of its staff, thereby freeing an existing OCD staff member for this 



In any case, there is a distinct advantage to ha\ Ing an OCD 
employee or surrogate involved as a data coordinator in the implemen- 
tation of the MIS. Such an individual will assist in keeping the MIS 
rooted in the reality of oontinuiig operation, and will provide an 
important element of continuity in the system's operation. 

Policy Decision #5 - Standardized Job Titles ; -- The standard- 
ization of job titles for the employees of the thirty-three PCC's will 
permit the establishment of time utilization norms by functional 
activity for each job. This step will simplify and possibly even 
eliminate the need for local PCC's to report staff utilization by staff 
member to Washington. 

Of more importance, however, is the value of standardized 
job titles to OCD management in making key decisions about funding, 
staff utilization, and contract compliance. Standardized job titles, 
for example, will make it possible to determine the mix of profeBSional 
staff positions to non-professional positions without asking the 
question directly. 

Policy Decision #6 - Alter the Role of the P ro.Tect Advisor: 

Abt Associates Inc. recommends that the role of the project advisor 
be altered to permit (a) copies of the written reports sent to OCD to 
be made available to the PCC director of the center visited, and (b) 
the project advisor to assist PCC management in rev-’ving past 
performance, setting program goals and indicators of achievement 
toward those goals, and assessing the implications of alternative 
management decisions for the year ahead just prior to drafting the 
annual application for grant renewal. It is unlikely that local PCC 
management will be able to step back and objectively assess past 
performance and future goals for their programs without outside 
assistance. While project advisors are not the only source of 
this support, they do constitute tiie most clearly available resource 
for the type of assistance needed. 
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Policy Decision #7 - Field Test the PCC MIS or Use a Phased 
Implementation Plan that Does Not Require a Field Test : -- The policy 
choice between implementation plans involves a tradeoff in risks* 

Under the phased implementation ^an that does not require a field test, 
the proposed MIS can be teste^ wilder actual operating conditions 
and the system can be fully implemented in approximately half the 
time otherwise required. However, if significant problems emerge 
during the course of implementation, changes will be more costly and 
more annoying to local PGC’s, 



On the other hand, a field test will reduce HiB potential 
problems and risks associated with phased Implementation, It 
will also, however, never completely simulate on-line conditions 
and it wilT be much more time con =,um.ing tiian phased implementation 
without a field test. 

If major revisions in the MIS or in the orientation of 
the PCC program are anticipated, a field test would be advisable. 

But, if major revisions are not anticipated and the basic management 
information reporting requirements are expected to remain relatively 
stable, a field test should not be required. An OCD policy decision 
on tile question is required. 



Policy Decision #8 - Newaletteri -- Abt Associates Inc. 
recommends the establishment of a quarte dy newsletter to help 
produce useful information flow m two directions. The newsletter 
can be an important resource for eliminating unnecessary trial and 
error learning. It can also help facllltete the best use of good 
management information, as it becomes available. 

However, the newsletter can become an unnecessary burden 
and expense, if it is not carefully designed and wall received. 



Policy Decision #9 - Field Test of Sending all hi-take Forms to 
the National Data Coordinators One of tiie policy questions facing 
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OCD is whether or not to experiment with sending copies of all 
PCC in-take forms to the national data coordinator. While Aht 
Associates Inc^ has not recommended that copies of all in-take forms 
be sent to the national data coordinator as a part of its proposed 
system^ we do think that the concept is worth field testing. 

The presence of copies of local PCC in-take records in 
Washington will greatly expand the ability of the system to furnish 
useful management information to key management decision makers 
both in Washington and at local PCC's. However, the cost of collecting 
and verifying the reliability of the additional information may greatly 
outweigh its benefit. We do not know, at this time, precisely how 
important the additional information may be to PCC management 
decision makers or how difficult it may be to make certain of the 
validity of the additional information. 

Policy Decision #10 - The Provision of Two Types of 
Technical Assistance: -- Abt Associates hic. recommends that two 
types of technical assistance be made available to PCC directors and 
data coordinators; (1) a workshop at which the system is explained and 
where PCC directors and data coordinators develop a plan for 
collecting the necessary data and a plan for using that data m management 
decision-making, and (2) the provision of on --site technical assistance. 

We believe that both types of assistance will be required to implement 
a well functioning MIS, but it maybe determined that only one form 
of assistance will be needed. 



Recoinmendations are deteiled in each of the following 
chapter s- 
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CHAPTER 2 

STUDY OBJECTIVES AND APPROACH 



The purpose of this study was to develop recommendations 
for a rr -iiagement information system (MIS) for the Parent and 
Child Center (PCC) program. The recommendations summarized 
in the last chapter are based on an analysis of the management 
information needs of the Office of Child Development (OCD), its 
management decision-making agents and those of the thirty-three 
local Parent and Child Centers cari .^ntly in operation. A detailed 
review of fieldwork, findings and related recommendations will be 
found in the Appendix (Chapter 6). 

According to the guidelines issued by the Office of Child 
Development, the proposed MIS must meet the following criteria: 

Q Provide management with timely^ relevant, 

and accuri^te information for decision-making. 

• Be demonstrably useful to the PCC's and to 
OCD in improving the delivery of needed 
services to people- 

• Be feasible, given the kinds and amounts of 
reasources currently or potentially available 
to collect and process information. 

• Minimize the burden placed on PCC’s for 
collecting and processing information. 

• Minimize the need for expertise in data 
processing at the PCC level- 

• Be sensitive to the rich diversity in PCC 
programs . 

m Be consistent with current reporting require- 
ments, to the extent possible, in order to 
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• Minimize duplication of effort resulting from 
multiple reporting requirements, 

a Be adaptable to possible future modifica - 
tions of the PCC program. 

0 Avoid undesireable reorientation of the PCC 
program as a consequence of the MIS. 

• Avoid the problems encountered by the now- 
defunct '’National PCC Reporting System, " 

De scription cf the Parent and Child Center Program 

The Parent and Child Center program was establiahed in 
1967 by Presidential directive. It was designed as a pilot pro- 
gram to serve low income families with children under three 
years of age. The program is expected to help low income 
families living in areas of acute poverty to functioii independently 
and effectively as family units by providing them with compre- 
hensive child development and family services. 

Initially twenty-five Parent and Child Centers were funded. 
There are now thirty-three PCC's in operation. These centers 
serve parents and children with a wide variety of different back- 
grounds; they are located in areas of rural and urban poverty. 

Unlike most programs for very young children, the PCC 
program makes every effort to stimulate and reinforce positive 
child development by involving the parents and siblings as well 
as focal children in the program. However, each PCC is also 
encouraged to develop Its own service pattern. Consequently, 
some PCC's have control groups to help them measure progress 
in their work with focal children, but most centers do not. Some 
c0iitei's provicie direct services to participants in their homes; 
other centers do not; and still other centers provide both kinds of 
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service. Some PCC's have even arranged to place focal children 
in alternate homes during certain days of the week as a possible 
way of expanding the learning environment of focal children. Some 
PCC's concentrate heavily on a few families, while others serve 
more fanriilies less extensively. In short, although all PCC's 
share general common goals, they differ widely in program em- 
phasis, philosophy, mode of operation, staff capacity, commu- 
nity resources, clientele and management. 

With one exception, every PCC is but a single component 
of a much larger ccmmu*iity service effort managed by a grantee 
agency. A grantee agency is the legal recipient of federal funds. 

Sometimes a grantee contracts with another agency and 
thereby delegates its authority to operate a program to a second 
agency, or a delegate agency. 

Grantees or their delegate agencies, together with repre- 
sentatives of the communities (Policy Advisory Committees), 
select a director for the Parent and Child Center. This director, 
with the advice and counsel of the grantee or its delegate agency 
and the center's Policy Advisory Committee, operates the local 
Parent and Child Center program. (See Illustrations I and II.) 

As a consequence of this diffusion of responsibility, nnost 
PCC's are dependent upon either a grantee agency or a delegate 
agency for paying hills, purchasing supplies, and keeping abreast 
of PCC operating costs. Occasionally these problems are handled 
amicably often they are not. 

A "project advisor" is a professional consultant with special 
expertise in child care. A project advisor is assigned to each 
PCC. He provides technical assistance to the PCC, management 
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ORGANIZATION OF PCC PROGRAM 
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information to OCD, and reviews the PCC's application for grant 
renewal. He provides some liaison between local Parent and 
Child Centers and the Office of Child Development. 

Moat of the communication between (a) PCC's^ grantees, 
arid delegate agencies and (b) the Office of Child Development, 
however, is handled by national PCC program specialists, who 
are usually referred to simply as '^national coordinators-' or 
C, coordinators." There are four national coordinators* 

Each coordinator is assigned responsibility for assisting, moni- 
toring, and evaluating from four to ten local PCC programs* The 
national coordinators also assist local PCC*s in preparing their 
annual grant renewal applications. 



There are eight highly relevant management decision- 
making centers for the PCC program in Washington: the PCC 

National Director; the Associate Director, Bureau of Head Start 
and Cnild Service Programs; Deputy Associate Director, Bureau 
of Head Start and Child Service Programs; Associate Director, 
Office of Administration (OCIJ; Budget and Accounting Officer, 
Office of Administration (OCD); Office of Grants and Contract 
Management (OCD); Legislative Liaison (OCD); and the Office of 
Research and Evaluation, Children’s Bureau* Each of these 
centers of management decision-- making responsibility has a sig- 
nificant interest in the operations and performance of the Parent 
and Child Center program* 



History of PCC Reporting 

As a part of its contract to document and analyze the early 
development of the PCC program, Kirachner Associates was re-- 
quested to design and administer a reporting system for the PCC's. 
This now defunct system was known as "The National PCC Report- 
ing System, " Under this system, all central data collection , 
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processing and analysis were handled by Kirschner. Each PCC 
was required to establish a half-time staff position, a data 
coordinator, who was to see that reports were submitted to 
Kirschner on a regular basis. 



Kirschner developed, tested, and distributed reporting 
requirements and reporting forms for the PCC^s. As a result 
of operational experience and requests for additional data by 
OCD, revisions were made in these reporting requirements. 

The system provided for the quarterly and/or semi-annual 
reporting of data on participant characteristics, selected health 
data on children under three, financial data, and information 
about the goals, policies, facilities, and activities of the PCC-s. 
Forms were also provided "or reporting participant and staff ter- 
minations and information on medical contacts with children after 
initial examinations. 

In April 1970, the medical contact and consent -‘for-release - 
of=information forms were discontinued. In June, 1970, the con- 
tract with Kirschner expired, and the responsibility for central 
data collection, processing, and analysis was shifted to the 
Evaluation Branch, Division of Research and Evaluation, Children's 
Bureau, OCD. In November, 1970, all reporting requirements 
under the ‘-National PCC Reporting System” were suspended^, 
and plana were begun for developing a new, more satisfactory 
MIS. 

^OCD requested that family and staff intake and termination forms, 
volunteer information forms, and Health Status reports on focal 
children continue to be completed and filed at the PCC*s, 
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Major Problems with the National PCC Reporting Syatem 

The major probleiTis with the reporting system were: 

e PCC’s were not submitting timely and 
accurate reports, 

& Some of the information collected was 
not apparently useful 

It is essential to understand the reasons for these basic prob- 
lems if similar problems are to be avoided in the future. 

Kirschner listed a number of reasons for the failing in the re- 
porting system. First, there was a natural resistance to "paperwork'- 
at the PCC's, where human need is so apparent. Secondly, the PCC-s 
were overburdened with reporting requirements from as many as six 
outside agencies. Because the Kirschner forms were the only ones 
not tied to the receipt of funds, they were understandably given lowest 
priority 

The requirement that forms be submitted to Kirschner was not 
uniformly supported by OCD, and the PCC's were naturally very sen- 
sitive to what OCD thought w*^as important. 

Because the data being collected were to be used in the Kirschner 
research effort, they were particularly suspect and an easy target for 
urban militants. 



There is a general suspicion of authority on the part of many 
poor people. Thus, many refused to provide any information on them- 
selves which could conceivably jeopardize their welfare status. 

The health status report, required by OCD over the objections 
of pediatric consultants to Kirschner, was not acceptable to moat med- 
ical practitioners. Because it was not connected to the payment of a 
fee, it was rarely filled out. 



Where untrained persons were employed as data coordinators, 
Kirschner reported that the information reporting was generally poor. 
Also, where directors attempted to handle this function themselves, 
they usually performed very poorly, because of competing demands on 
their time. 

Finally, Kirschner noted that some directors were reluctant 
to submit infornoation which they felt would reflect unfavorably on 
their performance. 

We observed several additional reasons for poor system per-- 
formance. First, PCC directors and staff were not involved in the 
design of the system, so they felt no personal commitment to ensure 
that it worked well. Second, data coordinators received no training 
in the collection of data and the filling out of forms. They had to 
depend on written instructions which were quite terse and incomplete. 

No adequate user's manual was provided. 

Further, and. more important, vary little technical assistance 
was provided to PCC management staff in the effective use of the data 
collected. This only occurred fortuitously, if the Project Advisor 
chose to provide it. It is very difficult to elicit enthusiasm for col- 
lecting and processing data if these data are not demonstrably useful 
to the PCC's in the management of their own programs. 

The Kirschner forms were not consistent with the forms re- 
quired in the refunding proposal. Thus, aside from the apparent use- 
lessness for PCC management, the preparation of these forms saved 
no time in the preparation of the refunding proposal. More importantly, 
they did not assist in that critical process. 
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Finally, and most importantly, the PCC's received very little 
feedback on the information they submitted. They had little under- 
standing of why it was needed or how it was going to be used. 



On balance, the Kirschner system was overly ambitious in its 
data demands and expensive to maintain. 

Study Approach 

Abt Associates, Inc* approached the development of recom- 
mendations for a new, more satisfactory MIS in a straight=-forward 
manner* The PCC program was viewed as a system, with four levels 
of decision-making: PCC*s, project advisors, grantee and delegate 

agencies, and OCD* At each level, essential needs for information, 
the kind and quality of information currently available, the current 
reporting requirements, and the resources currently or potentially 
available for operating an hAlS were identified* The latter three 
tasks involved a documentation of what currently exiata* In order to 
specify information needs, key management decisions were identified 
and analyzed. Then the information necessary for making these de- 
cisions, the form it should take, and the frequency with w’hich it is 
needed ware derived. 

In addition to the above tasks, and as a consequence of the 
criteria established for the MIS, we analyzed the implications for the 
MIS of the extensive diversity in PCC * s, analyzed and documented the 
major problems with the previous and current information systems, 
and explored the reasonable possibilities for future modifications in 
the current PCC program* 



Finally, we took full advantage of our previous experience with 
management information systems involving communication between a 
federal office in Washington and programs located throughout the 
country, in an attempt to avoid the special problems raised by such an 
organization* 
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To collect the information for making these analyses, we con- 
ducted a number of interviews at all levels of the PCC program. OCD 
and Abt Associates agreed that it was absolutely essential to involve 
the ultimate users of the system in the design process. This involve- 
ment insures: 

• That the recommended information is truly needed 
for decision-making. 

• That the recommended procedures for processing 
information are appropriate. 

d That those responsible for operating the system 
are convinced of its utility and are committed 
to seeing that it is successful. 

Interviews were conducted with staff and participants at se- 
lected PCC's, representatives of grantee and delegate agencies, 
project advisors, and key personnel at OCD, Interview guides were 
developed to assist the interviewers in this task. 

As specified by OCD, a sample of seven PCC's was selected 
to represent the population of PCC’s, in terms of key indicators of 
program variability. It was agreed that other PCC’s would, during 
Phase n, be involved in the design of the IvlIS before it is adopted for 
program-wide use. 

In addition to the information derived from interviews, we 
collected virtually all of the forms used by the PCC's for external 
reporting and internal record-^keeping* We also obtained copies of 
the recent refunding proposal for each PCC wa visited, a copy of the 
revised refunding package developed by OCD for use beginning In 
Januaiy , 1972, and key documents describing the PCC program which 
are available at OCD, 
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Baaed on our analyses, the recommendations for system 
design and implementation were developed. In every case, prelimi- 
nary recommendations, based on all information determined to be 
useful, were established. These recommendations were then checked 
against the criteria for the MIS, our findings concerning current re- 
porting requirements, resource availability, diversity in the PCG's, 
problems with the previous and current information system, the pos- 
sibilities for future modification in the PCC program, and our own 
previous experience with similar management information systems. 

Revisions (mainly simplifications) were made in the prelimi- 
nary design, and the revised design was presented to the OCD Project 
Officer for comment. Then, further reviaions were made. 
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CHAPTER 3 



GUIDELINES FOR A WORKABLE MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SYSTEM FOR PARENT AND CHILD CENTERS 

The now defunct '’National PGC Reporting System” proved to be 
infeasible because it was complex, overly annbitious in its data 
demands, expensive, unresponsive to the operating needs of local 
PCC*s, slow, and independent of grant decisions. Under the "National 
PGC Reporting System” useful information flowed only one way-- 
toward Washington. By and large, the system^ -^everi in the information 
gathering stage-- told the local management of Parent and Child Centers 
virtually nothing they needed to know and did not already know. urther- 
more, it did not build a data base that could be used for deeper analysis 
of program characteristics or impact, nor did It generate all of the 
basic information vital to sound management decision-making in 
Washington. 

In order to be useful, the management information system for 
Parent and Child Canters must remedy these shortcomings. 

It must: 

• concentrate on gathering only information of the highest 
priority 

• report information in a uniform, timely manner 
that does not overload the system 

• be designed for rapid data validation and information 
turn-around 

% produce useful information flow in two directional 
toward local Parent and Child Centers as well as 
toward Washington 

m be directly associated with funding and contract 
compliance evaluation cycles 
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m standardize currently informal, often erratic 
communication patterns 

• be capable of implementation with the 
resources currently available. 

To the extent that these requirements are Incompatible or 



cannot be met with the resources currently or potentially available, 
the system will be unworkable. This chapter explores the require ments 
for a useful PCC mLanagement information system and the compatibility 
of those requirements. 



Management information needs are insatiable. Almost any reliable 
information about the objectives, organization, financing, clientele, and 
operations of a program is useful to management decision-making. 
Likewise, information about alternative uses for funds, strategies for 
prograr 1 development and operation, and competing or complementary 
programs can be justified as necessary. 



However, some types of information are of higher priority than 



others. Information about the program*s financial status, compliance 
with relevant regulations (including data on participant and staff 
characteristics to show program eligibility), service to participants, 
orientation, and staff utilization- -is consistently considered to be of 
high value by Parent and Child Center program decision makers. 



these five types of information to different people. The conditions 
within which the program is operated, the external pressures being 
exerted on the program, and the responsibilities of the specific 
decision makers involved interact to affect the management information 
priorities held. Furthermore, the same people operating under 
different conditions will rank their information needs differently. 



Concentrate on gathering only information of highest 




A number of circumstances influence the relative value of 
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What is significant^ however, is that these five types uf 
itifor mation, when appropriately linked and utilized, can form the 
basis for rnaxirnurn effective management. 

Parent and Child Center directors, grantees, and OCD alike 
need to know how much money is being spent. A center director must 
know if his center is paying its bills and can continue to do so. 

The grantee must be certain that the rate of expenditures does not exceed 
the flow of income at any time daring the grant period, OCD must know 
if its funds are being spent appropriately. 

Without reliable, explicit, and timely reports on the fiscal 
affairs of all of the individual Parent and Child Centers, none of these 
needs can be met. 

Information regarding contract compliance is also of great value 
to PCC program management decision makers. It generally provides 
basic insight into whether or not the intended consequ mces of the 
program are being achieved. In addition, legal responsibility and often 
legal mandate bind decision makers to monitoring several types of 
functions and activities. For example, funds are typically ear- marked 
for specific uses. All other uses of those funds, without special 
variance, are prohibited* Several other legal mandates which require 
monitoring include: 

• the restriction of service provision to eligible recipients 
who are typically poor, socially disadvantaged or otherwise 
handicapped 

# the PCC program requirement that 20 percent of all 
program support come from non-federal contributions; 
often these contributions are made in the form of 
volunteered services and donated goods 

m the validation of donated goods and volunteered services 
that are used as a portion of the non-federal contribution 
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© equal e nriplo7irLent hiring reg-ilations to ensure fair employme nt 
opportunities for women and members of minority groups 

• the participation of citizens in policy making for the operation 
of local programs directly affecting them. 

Information to show contract compliance often overlaps with the 
need for information about a program's service to its participants. 

Continued operation of any program that does not receive financial 
support directly from its participants is almost certain to be jeopardized 
if that operation does not have information to justify its continuation. 

The most convincing evidence to support the continued operation of a 
program is a record of responsible, pertinent service to people. 

Records of this kind are invaluable in gaining and retaining program 
support. 

Information about a program's objectives, its clientele, and its 
emphasis, and information about service to prograin participants provide 
manage nnent an excellent picture of a program's orientation. Responsible 
managennent must know the orientation of its program measured by objective 
indicators. It must then compare that orientation with the program's 
objectives. Only in this way can management determine whether current 
practice is achieving program objectives. Indicators of program 
orientation, such as the differentiated resources being employed to gain 
each objective, are useful management tools, and hence of high priority. 

Finally, information about staff utilization is not only an adjunct 
to management decisions ragarding program orientation, it is necessary 
to optimization of the resources available to management. 

Report information in a uniform, timely manner that does not 
overload the system . -- To be useful, information must be capable of 
aggregation and available at the proper time. Unless information 
about individual PCC's can be aggregated, If has limited value in 
making decisions about the entire PCC program. If data are not 
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available when they are needed, they cannot be used for decision-naaking. 

Both of these propositions would appear to be self-evident. 

What may not be so self-e vident, however, is that uniform, 
timely information is difficult to generate. Even modest requests for 
information impose heavy burdens upon an information reporting system. 
Every new piece of information that is requested must be defined spacifically 
so as to reduce ambiguity that will introduce distortion and/or breakdowns 
in the system. Definitions must be agreed upon and distributed to the 
data coor Unator at local PCC*s. The data coordinators in turn must 
demonstrate understanding of those definitions. In most cases the 
record-keeping system of the local PCC must be changed and new data 
must be gathered on each of the staff, participants, client contacts, 
etc. , for which data are being requested. Thus, the request for a single 
piece of information requires an entire chain of events. The system 
will break down if any link in the chain malfunctions, 

A variety of factors may contribute to this malfunctioning. 

For example, program personnel often operate within an informal, 
verbal system where neither management Information nor management 
decisions are recorded. By contrast, an MIS requires formal, recorded 
information and decisions. Hence, the entire decision-naaking process 
in a Parent and Child Center is likely to be at odds with an MIS, if 
technical assistance is not provided and if key management decisions 
are not formalized. 

Failure to concentrate responsibility for data collection and 
reporting can also cause an MIS to malfunction, as will a lack of 
resources for data gathering and reporting. Sickness, staff turnover, 
and changes in procedures will also contribute to a system*^ breakdown* 

The volume of data to be reported, verified, and transformed into 
useable form, however, is the moat crucial variable* If the request 
for information is cyclical, the volume of data to be processed is 
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multiplied* The more frequent the information gathering cycle, the 
greater the prospects for a breakdown* 

Overly ambitious data demands either in the initial MIS design 
or unchecked, incremental growth of the system will also overload the 
system. 



In short, the simpler the system, the less frequently it cycles 
new information, and the more it is dependent on information already 
being gathered the better it will functiori. Yet, the system must produce 
uniform, timely information if it is to be effective. 

Rapid Validation and Information Turnaround* — Errors 
in data reporting are inevitable. Errors may also be introduced 
by differences in definition, multiple coding schemes, and 
contradictory reporting requirements. Job titles are likely to differ 
from site to site. Unless they are standardized, they will produce 
problems of data validity. Some definitional problems, however, may 
not be as easily standardized. Many Puerto Ricans, for example, are 
likely to be classified as '’black” in the South and "Orientals” are likely 
to be classified differently in DesMoines than in Hawaii, regardless of 
written definitions. 



A more immediately salient problem is that of multiple coding 
schemes. Two examples from other programs may suffice. In a large 
manpower program each site has at one time used not less than three 
site identification numbers (all three-digit numerical codes). Another 
national data bank has the following instruction foi‘ county identifications 
”If you have a state developed county code number enter it on line-- 
otherwise use the bureau of census code, ” To the extent that such muitiple 
schemes eventuate in non-legitimate entries they can be noted and 
corrected. However, in many cases coding schemes wiJl overlap and 
serious mistakes ensue* The normal assumption is that those sub- 
mitting information will carefully attend to instruction sheets -- this 
has rarely been found true. 
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Often in an attempt to overcome the above probien^ plain English 
is used rather than coding. If a computer-based system is used, disaster 
may ensue* Consider the problem of New York City* In one national 
data base over 200 variants were found: NYC, N* Y* C, , N. Y. , NY, 

Brooklyn, Brkln, Manhattan, New York, etc. Variants in spelling, 
and in spaces between words, abounds 

Most of these errors must be corrected through the system*s 
design or through technical assistance. However, carelessness is likely 
to be the most common cause of error. Carelessness is most likely 
to occur in an impersonal reporting network. It is least likely to 
occur when the person recording information has a tangible, vested 
interest in making certain that the information reported is correct. 

A good information system, therefore, must anticipate error 
and attempt to reduce it. It can do this by building incentives for 
accurate data reporting into the system, and by validating the accuracy 
of the data that are reported. In the case of a management information 
system for Parent and Child Centers, the system should concentrate 
responsibility for reporting data and direct positive motivation toward 
those responsible for reporting data. 

We recommend two significant types of positive motivation: 

(1) involve PCC management and data coordinators in the system design 
and implementation so that they will feel a personal stake in its proper 
functioning, (2) design the system In a way that produces a two-way 
flow of useful information, thereby making the system and data coordinator 
a vital link in making key management decisions. 



Produce useful information flow in two directions , -- Much of the 
information that is gathered to assure the U, S, Office of Child Development 
of a local PCC's fiscal solvency, compliance with contract provisions, 
and program performance is irrelevant to the management of a local 
PCC program. Most Parent and Child Centers are small enough that 
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their manage me nt decision nnakers already know implicitly almost 
everything they are asked to gather data on and report. Hence, they 
tend to view request for such information as burdens or onerous 
chores that drain scarce resources away from program operations 
and they regard all information systems as evaluative and monitoring 
devices. Moreover, they resent the one-way flow of useful information, 
and often neglect to submit to such requests unless "corrective sanctions" 
are applied against them. 

A workable management information system must overcome 
these natural prejudices. If it is to be more than a monitoring device 
designed solely for the benefit of decision makers in Washington, it 
must function for the benefit of both local decision makers and Washington 
decision makers by producing a two-way flow of useful information. 

Direct association with funding and contractual decisions . 

If a management information system is to be in fact what the name 
implies, it must be used in making management decisions. The most 
critical test of this requisite is its use in making basic decisions, such 
as the decision to refund and the decisions to make or withhold 
quarterly payments to funded programs. If a management information 
system is going to be used in conjunction with them, its information 
requests should be directly linked with and timed to accommodate 
such decisions. If it is not going to be used for these purposes, a program 
monitoring system, rather than a management information system 
should be adopted. 



Standardize some currently informal erratic communication 
patterns . — All of the Parent and Child Centers visited as part of &is 
study depend primarily upon informal, verbal communication for most 
basic managenaent information. Management decision-making in these 
PCC*s is sound only to the extent that these communication patterns 
are dependable. To the extant that they are interrupted by lapses of 
memory, changes of personnel, and internal organizational competition 
or conflict, local PCC management decision-making is erratic. 

30 
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The adoption of a management information system must be 
accompanied on the local level by the standardization of current 
communication systems. Without this stipulation, the MIS will have 
little impact on local PCC management decision-making. 



Be capable of implementation with the resources currently 
or potentially available. -- Obviously, a major constraint in designing 
a management information system is the quantity and quality of resources 
available for implementation^ Reassignment of staff, the design and 
production of infornnation gathering forms, key punching, computer 
programming, computer processing, data gathering, and distribution 
of processed data are all costly. 

Unlike several specific elements of an MIS, a management 
information system taken as a whole has a high threshold. In other 
words, basic ingredients of the system cannot be implemented incrementally. 
In order to start the system, a relatively high set of costs will be incurred. 

If those costs are not Incurred, the system cannot function. Moreover, 
it is usually very costly to add on to an operating MIS, since the addition 
of a single new requirement requires a series of adjustments in the 
s ys te m* 



In sum, the design for a workable management information system 
cannot exceed the resources available, but it must achieve a relatively 
high threshold and it should be capable of accommodating high priority 
management information needs. Once an MIS is adopted, great caution 
should be exercised before changing the data reporting formats. 

To what extent are PCC management information system 
requirements incompatible ?^^ Most of the system requirements outlined 
above are clearly compatible. Yet, two critical system requirements-- 
(1) the amount of high priority information required, and (2) the necessity 
for the two-way flow of useful information would appear to have a high 
propensity for overloading the system. It is important to recognize 
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that these specifications are^ at least to some extent, incompatible 
with the low tolerance of an MIS for handling large volumes of informatio 
Therefore, everything possible should be done in the design of the 
system to reduce the possibility of the system malfunctioning caused 
by overloading the system. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE BASIC ELEMENTS OF THE RECOMMENDED 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM DESIGN 



A useful management information system must be designed 
to provide vital, timely information relevant to key management 
decisions* The most important OCD management decisions regarding 
the Parent and Child Center program are the decisions involving 
grants for the support of local centers and financial payments that 
denote compliance with grant soecifications. 

Currently neither of these sets of decisions is made in a 
coordinated, systematic manner for Parent and Child Centers as a 
group* On the contrary, decisions regarding annual grants and 
grant renewals are made at different times for different centers, 
HEW/OCD payments on grants are also made on individualized pay- 
ment schedules. Furthermore, neither set of decisions is directly 
associated with the flow of managment information. 

We recommend that grants, grant renewals and payment 
schedules be standardized to a quarterly base for all PCC's and 
that the flow of management information be geared to furnish timely 
data relevant to these key management decisions, 

A workable management information system depends heavily 
on this decision. The association of information gathering and 
reporting with the grant mechanism gives the MIS the leverage 
needed to ensure prompt, complete compliance with the information 
reporting requirements necessary to maintaining an operating sys- 
tem, Without this leverage, the prospects for a system's breaks 
down increase considerably. Data gathering expenses are also 
likely to be increased by the inability to aggregate data from several 
otherwise accessible sources of reliable information, because they 
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reflect experience for different time spans i Finally, if unifornri 
funding cycles are not adopted, j.c is likely that the system will 
function primarily as a program monitoring device devoid of value 
for manageixient decision-making. 

There are several advantages associated with linking MIS 
data reporting to grant decision-making, Kirschner Associates, 
Inc. , reported that one of the greatest difficulties they experienced 
in trying to implement their "National PCC Reporting System" was 
their inability to req^uire the submission of data as a prerequisite 
CO funding. Lags in data reporting created a host of problems that 
cvere intimately involved v^ith the failure of their system. 



Of more significance, however, is the fact that a well 
functioning management information system is itself a management 
tool, since the very process of data reporting helps to establish 
management priorities. Hence, linking the flow of management 
information to management decisions is an important management 
tool that should not be cast aside lightly. 

A decision to link the MIS to PCC program decision-making 
related to PCC grant approval and grant payments will help to 
settle three basic system design questions: (1) Whom will the 

system serve? (2) How will it serve them? , and (3) How will Its 
operating integrity be insured? If the hllS is linked to the funding 
cycle, it will serve local PCC directors and the HEW/OCD manage- 
ment personnel responsible for making management decisions 
involving the operations of the PCC program. It will serve them by 
providing high priority information that is rele^'ant to the decisions 
they must make, and the system's operating integrity will be insured 

❖ See Peter Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy , (Chipago: 
University b£ Chicago Press , 1955), p. 35. 
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because the flow of information will be mutually advantageous to 
PCC directors and the OCD management personnel responsible for 
making PCC program decisions. 

Once these basic system design questions are settled, the 
system designer can address these additional questions^ 

• What Information should be reported? 

• Where will this information be gathered? 

• Who will collect the information and how will 
it be gathered? 

m How often should data be gathered and reported? 

• Where should the data be reported, by whom 
and to whom? 

m How should the processed data be used? 

Each of theae questions m'^st be answered in very specific terms 
before the system can be implemented. 

What Information Should Be Reported*^ 

The analysis of key decisions (discussed in the Appendix, Ch 
indicated that data on (1) financial status, (Z) contract compliance, 
(3) service to program participants, (4) program orientation, and 
(5) staff utilization are of highest priority to PCC management 
decision makers. Careful consideration has been given to the 
range of the exact items of Information within each category that 
would be of the most value to management decision makers. The 
items shown on the attached forms reflect that consideration. 

The request for each of those items of information can be 
individually justified, but to do so while explaining why other items 
of information are not being requested would require a supplement 
tary volume. Let it suffice to say that the requests for information 
were kept as closely related to current reporting requirements as 
possible so as to avoid unnecessary change-over costs, and every 
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effort was made to keep the volume of data to be reported at a 
minimum, so as to reduce the prospects of system breakdown. 



Some useful information, such as the attitude of staff toward 
participants, was not requested because it cannot be gathered with- 
out an extra ^ special effort. Some vital information, such as HEW 
region. Congressional District and State, was not requested because 
this information can be easily ascertained from Washington and can 
be pre-loaded into the system by means of data processing instruction 

Where Will This Information Be Gathered? 

The grant application, in-take forms, records of service 
to participants, staff time sheets, and reports on expenditures are 
the most likely .sources for collecting high priority information. 

At the present tin^e, annual applications must be suVimitted to 
request grant support for Parent and Child Center operations. 

There has been some discussion about extending grant periods from 
the current practice oi one year cycles to three year cycles. There 
has also been an effort to revise the forms which provide the foun- 
dation for annual grant submissions, starting in 197E. 

Both of ttiese efforts appear to be positive, as it was a com- 
mon complaint among the PCC directors who were interviewed as 
part of this stud/ that (a) the short grant period severely limited 
their ability to plan their program, and (b) the guidelines for grant 
application and renewal are unclear. 

The content requested in proposed revised forms OS 165 
through 198 was analysed and possible additions and deletions were 
considered. By and large, the new forms for PCC grant application 
were found to be comprehensive. They ask local PCC*s to identify 
their goals and to recommend criteria for ncieaauring progress 
toward the achievement of those goals. They request information 



on anticipated operatiiig facilities^ personnel procedure s# financial 
reporting and bookkeeping systems, program structure and partici = 
pants. They require a plan for recruiting participants and for PCC 
interaction with the community. They ask for information on anti- 
eipated sources of non ‘-federal funding, the ethnic composition of 
staff, and proposed staff salaries. In composite, this information 
provides a useful framework for management decision -making. 

The only substantive change recommended by Abt Associates, 
Inc- is that the proposed operating budget and the "Grantee Quarterly 
Financial Report" be requested to have detail that matches that 
requested on recommended Form VIII of this study. Otherwise, 
all of the proposed forms were found to be necessary and capable 
of being submitted- Most of the local Parent and Child Centers 
visited as a part of this study, however, are not currently geared 
to collecting some of the information requested on the proposed forms 

While the proposed revised annual grant application and 
renewal forms will be a welcome new source of basic information 
for the Office of Child Development in Washington, they will be a 
burden to the management of local Parent and Child Centers if they 
arenot supported by a data collection system that interfaces with the 
annual grant application request for information. One of the common 
complai- ts made by local PCC directors against the now defunct 
"National PCC Reporting System" was that it did not assist tr i 
filling the information requests required on the annual grant appli 
cation- This will not be the case, however, if the system outlined 
herein is implemented and if proposed revised forma OS 185 through 
198 are adopted. 

The true foundation for an information system must be laid 
by the adopting of good, uniform in -take forms of program staff 
and participants, staff time sheets, accounting records and records 



of service. Recommendations for uniform records in each of these 
areas are offered in Forms I, III, V, VIII and DC. 



Who Will Collect the Information and How Will It Be Gathered? 



The first prerequisite to systematic information collection 
is to establish clear responsibilities for data acquisition. Abt 
Associates, Inc. recommends that this rojsponsibility be lodged 
with a national data coordinator responsible to the director of the 
Parent and Child Center program in the Office of Child Development 
in Washington. It la further recommended that data collection and 
reporting on the local level be manual, and that it be computerized 
on the national level. 



In-take data should be collected from every employee and 
participant family at the time of entry into the program, and should 
be updated annually. If this information has not been collected on 
employees and participants already in the program, it should be 
gathered at the time the MIS is adopted and updated annually there- 
after. 



Most Parent and Child Centers also require records of 
program service to participant families. Like staff time sheets, 
these records must be standardized for all PCC's, and if possible, 
simplified and consolidated. 



Abt Associates, Inc. recommends that if it is at all possible, 
the submission of staff time sheets and the recording of program 
services to participant families be done in conjunction with a weekly 
PCC staff meeting. This procedure will put the responsibility for 
submitting this information into a routine, and if the weekly staff 
meeting is used to discuss participating families, the routine will 
reduce paperwork by eliminating duplication of records on participants. 
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Some records, such as fiscal records, are currently being 
maintained by the grantee. All too often, the director of a Parent 
and Child Center is hampered by lack of easy access to this infor = 
mation. Moreover, it is usually not in a useful form* It would be 
helpful to all concerned if an expenditure s -to -date statement on 
Form VIII'*" was available to the director of a Parent and Child 
Center by the middle of each month and to OCD in Washington on a 
quarterly basis. 



How Often Should Data Be Gathered and Reported? 

At the level of the individual Parent and Child Center, some 

s 

information must be gathered- -as the occasion arises --from day 
to day and certainly on a weekly basis* Washington, however, can 
Survive with timely, accurate information acquired quarterly. 

Hence, Abt Associates, Inc* recommends that staff and participant 
in take information be gathered at the time of in take, termination 
and reinstatement- “-which will be irregularly. It recommends that 
records of services to participants and staff time sheets be gathered 
on a weekly basis, and the accounting records be kept as current 
as feasible. 

The data on all of these records should be stored at the 
Parent and Child C enter and should be reported on a quarterly 
basis, no later than eight days into the new quarter* 

Where Should the Data Be Reported, By Whom and To Whom? 

Quarterly reports from local Parent and Child Centers 
should be sent to a data coordinator attached to the director of the 
Parent and Child Center program in Washington, The reports 
should be prepared by the local data coordinator but both tiie center 

These data are similar to the data reported on CAP 15, 

The only exception might be accounting records which would 
be maintained by the grantee and reported to the director 
of the PCC monthly* 
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director and the grcintee ahould sign off on them. The center dir- 
ector should also prepare a narrative report to accompany the 
quantitative reports. Where necessary, this narrative should clar^ 
ify the meaning of the quantitative data reported. It should discuss 
special problems, innovative steps taken and individual success 
stories, when appropriate, 

li possible, the appropriate officials at the OCD Office of 
Grants and Contract Management, the OCD Budget Office and national 
coordinators should r jeive copies of pertinent reports from the 
data coordinator in WaBhlngton before the data are validated, key 
punched and processed. This procedure will reduce confusion and 
speed data processing without impeding the activities of Office of 
Child Development personnel who are dependent on copies of those 
records. 

Given the limited si:zG of the PCG program, it might be 
feasible to send copies of individual in -take records, staff time 
sheets and fanaily service records to a national data coordinator 
instead of submitting quarterly summary reports based on those 
records. Abt Associates, Inc, does not recommend this. The major 
reasons for this decision are: the ease with which these records can 
be processed manually; the fact that individual centers are relatively 
small and are likely to remain so because of state licensing require - 
ments, the type of clientele served, and the need to locate services 
nearby infants* homes; and the propensity for systems that handle 
large volumes of data from disparate sources to break down. 

How Should the Processed Data Be Used? 

Once validated, key punched, and processed, the quarterly 
data should be made a^^ailable promptly to the management decision 
makers who have need for it. Some of the processed data, such 
as functional analysis of expenditures at each Parent and Child 
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Center=:^, will be entirely new information and should be of great 
interest to Washington and local PCC decision makers alike. It is 
particularly important that this data be sent out to locj-l Parent and 
Child Centers promptly. A fast turn around of data and the two way 
flow of timely, useful information will do more than anything else 
to establish the usefulness of the MIS. 



After the initial run of data is made available to the system's 
primary users, including University affiliates, grantees, delegate 
agencies and project advisors, necessary corrections resulting 
from feed-back should be made and the data should become the 
basis of a quarterly newsletter to PCC, MIS users and other inter- 
ested parties as designated by the Secretary of HEW, the director 
of the Office of Child Development, and the Director of the Parent 
and Child Center program. This newsletter might well include 
"vignettes" or case histories of success stories taken from Parent 
and Child Center directors' quarterly narrative reports. It might 
also focus or innovations, problems, little known resources avail- 
able to PCC's and recent literature of special interest to PCC's. 

The nev/s letter can be an important resource for eliminating unnec- 
essary trial and error learning. It can also help facilitate the max- 
imum use of good management information, as it becomes available. 

The Major Advantages of the Proposed MIS 

The most important single advantage of the MIS proposed 
in this study is that it simplifies and reduces the information 
gathering and reporting requirements for local Parent and Child 
Centers, All necessary records, other than research data, can 
be maintained on five forms; (1) Participant hi -take Form, 
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It is particularly important that these data be processed by 
Washington, as machine processing will take only minutes, 
while manual processing will take approximately two man-days 
per center. Moreover, most of the centers visited as a part 
of this study were not equipped to do such analysis - -only one 
of the PCC's visited had a calculator. 
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(2) Staff In-take Form, (3) Family Services Form, (4) Staff Utili- 
zation Form, and (5) Fiscal Expenditure Form. These forms are 
never made out more frequently than once per week, and they are 
directly linked vvith quarterly and annual reporting requirements. 

In many cases this will reduce record keeping requirements by 
80%. Furthermore, the proposed forms yield a. great deal of 
information that cannot be obtained from the data collection forms 
used heretofore. The proposed data base will appreciably improve 
the prospects for special studies, as well as on-g >ing data collection. 
Finally, the information on the Abt forms permit a computerized 
analysis of operating costs by function of service. The techniques 
for such an analysis have already been field tested and can easily 
be duplicated. Consequently, once the proposed MIS is operation- 
alized and data are made machine readable, a functional cost analy = 
sis can be made of each center in a few minutes. 



The possibility of making an analysis of operating costs for 
each Parent and Child Center on a quarterly basis is a major 
accomplishment in its own right. When available, this kind of infor- 
mation will facilitate optimal utilization of program resources and 
enhance the prospect of providing the services the program was 
designed to deliver. 



The proposed MIS also standardizes and centralizes data 
collection. Uniform job definitions, funding cycles and terminology 
v/ill have a positive impact on the quality of the information reported 
on the PCC program. Finally, the very process of repc rting pro- 
gram information about focal objectives will re-enforce those objec- 
tives, both at the local and national levels, 

>1^ This does not mean to imply Hiat the normal bookkeeping ledgers 
and support records kept by the grantee can be eliminated, nor 
does it imply that vouchers for volunteer services used as a part 
of the non-federal contribution to the program's operation can 
be eliminated. An MIS cannot displace governinent audit of its 
funds. 
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PCC MIS DATA BASE 
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formance, oppor binities , 
and problems 

Special Update of anmially x input into grant renewal (not to a special 

Participant and report) 

Staff Intake Data 

All of Abowe annually x grant renewal application annually 



PARTICIPANT IN -TAKE FORM 
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Name of Child # 2 Name of Child # 4 

Date of Birth Date of Birth 

■ Sex ^Focal Child: yes no Sex Focal Child: yes no 

Handicaps. Handi.caps 
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Form II 



QUARTERLY REPORT ON PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS 

PCC Location Date 

Total Number of Families Enrolled at the End of the Quarter 

Total Number of Families Servied During the Quarter 

Total Number of New Families Added to Service Base 

During the Quarter __ 

Total Number of Families Reinstated During the Quarter 

Total Number of Families Terminated Dun. g the Quarter 

Average Length of Participation in Progra m 

Reasons Termination-*- 

Total Number of Families with Family Incomes Below 

the Poverty Level 

Total Number of Families Receiving AFDC or General 
Assistance 

Total Number of Families with Female Head of Household 

Total Number of Households with 2-3 Members 

4-5 mbers 

6-7 Members 

8 or More Mernbers 

Total Number of Households with One or More Handicapped 

Family Members __ 

Total Number of Families Using a Household Language 

Other Than English 

Participants by Ethnicity: Total 

F amilies Participants 

{ 1) Mexican- American 

(2) Puerto Rican 

(3) Other Caucasian 

(4) Black 

(B) American Indian 

(6) Eskimo 

(7) Polynesian 
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Form. II (Cont'd) 



Total 

Families Participants 



(3) Oriental 

(9) Other 

The Total Number of Participating Children Aged O^Z 

3 = 5 
6 + 



A copy of this form is sent 
to Washington* 



An appropriate selection of fixed responses will be identified as 
part of the design of detailed system definitions. 
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Form III 



STAFF IN-TAKE FORM 



PCC 



Location 



Employee Name 
Date of Birth 



Employees Address 



Highest Grade Completed 



Date 



Job Title 



Employment Status: 
(a) Full-time 



(b) Part-time 



Neighborhood Resident: 
yes no 



Ethnicity: 

(1) Mexican American 

(2) Puerto Rican 

(3) Other Caucasian 

(4) Black 

(5) American Indian 

(6) Eskimo 
Polynesian 

(8) Oriental 

(9) Other 



Average No* of Hours Per 
Week 



Annual Earnings 

Hourly Wage 

Employer Costs of FICA 
and Payroll Taxes^ 



Is Your Family a Participant 

in the PCC Program 

Sex 



Date of Employment 



Date of Termination 



Reason for Termination 



Date of R einstatement 



Date of Termination 




This form is used exclusively 
by the PCC, It is summarized 
quarterly onto Form IV. It is 
updated annually. 
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Form IV 



QUARTERLY REPORT ON STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 
PCC Location Date 



Total Number of Employees at the End of the Quarter 

Total Number of Professional Employees 

Total Number of Non-Professional Employees 

Total Number of Different Volunteers Donating 
Professional Services 

Total Number of Different Volunteers Donating 
Non = Pr of es sional Services 

Total Number of PCC Staff That Are Members of 
Families That Have Been or Are Currently 
Participants in the PCC Program 

Total Number of Employees Employed During the 
Quarter 

Total Number of Employees Terminated During 
the Quarter 

Average Length of Employment 

Reason for Employee Terminations 

Total Number of Employees Reinstated During the 
Quarter 

Total Number of Male Employees 
Total Number of Female Employees 
Total Number of Employees by Ethnicity: 

(1) Mexican American 

(2) Puerto Rican 

(3) Other Caucasian 

(4) Black 

(5) American Indian 

(6) Eskimo . 

( 7) Polynesian 

(8) Oriental 

(9) Other 

A copy of this form is sent to Washington 



An appropriate selection of fixed responaes will be identified as a 
part of detailed system definitions* 
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important information may be omitted and makes it very difficult 
to systematically review a proposal. 



Information on Staff* 

The only staff characteristic data is the listing of proposed 
staff positions and annual salaries on the CAP 25, a part of the annual 
refunding proposal. There is currently no provision for the 
quantitative reporting of staff utilization by functional program area. 

Financial Information 

Only total federal and non-federal expenditures -to-date are 
required to be reported periodically; these figures are to be submitted 
monthly to OCD, on CAP form 15. These reports are typically 
very unsatisfactory. Especially where delegate and/or grantee 
agencies are responsible for preparing the reporting form, it is 
frequently both inaccurate and late, sometimes as late as four to six 
months. Frequently, monthly reports for a particular PCC are not 
even internally consistent. In an attempt >:o remedy this situation, 
OCD will be shifting from a monthly to a quarterly financial report, 
beginning in January, 1972, 

Line item detail is provided in the annual refunding px-oposal, 
for proposed spending. No historical line item cost data is 
currently reported. 

Attempts were made to collect functional cost data on t. 
quarterly basis, as a part of the now defunct ^'National PCC Reporting 
System”; this was abandoned, along with all other OCD reporting 
requirements . 

Community Informatio n 

Community information is included in the annual refunding 
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proposal, as a part of the CAP form 7. Where properly filled 
out, this information is adequate. 



Project Advisor's Report 

Project advisor’s reports are usually submitted on time. 
However, there is some disatisfaction at OCD with the content of 
these reports. Frequently, they are regarded as too brief and 
superficial. 

In view of the information currently available, we recommend 

that: 

» Quarterly, summary information on 

participant characteristics and services 
to participants be reported to OCD 

o Program description information be 

reported in a more standardized format 

© Quarterly, summary information on staff 
characteristics and staff utilization be 
reported to OCD 

o As mentioned above, OCD make quarterly 
payments conditional on the submission 
of financial reports 

® PCC's submit the raw data (detail on line- 
item expenditures and staff utilization) from 
which OCD can produce a functional cost 
report 

® As mentioned elsewhere, OCD should review 
the current specifications on project advisors 
reports and the time alloted for preparation 
of those reports. 
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C . Current Reporting Requirements 



Even when the national reporting system was operative^ 
no requirements were placed on OCD for reporting to other levels 
of the PCC program. In fact, one of the biggest complaints 
expressed to our field interviewers by the PCC*s was the lack of 
feedback from Washington, on reports submitted by the PCC’s. 

Of course, communication of information from OCD to other levels 
does occur, but it is handled on an ad hoc basis. 

We recommend that national coordinators respond to the 
PCC’s in writing, concerning their evaluation of information in the 
quarterly reports recommended for submission to OCD by the PCC’s. 

Within OCD, the PCC program coordinators are required to 
make reports to other information users. Included among these are; 

® Cover sheet of OEO/MIS information, 
attached to the refunding proposal, for 
the Office of Grants and Contract 
Management 

m Special reports for the Associate 
Director, Bureau of Head Start. 

In addition, the national coordinators are responsible for 
receiving and reviewing the monthly financial rex:>orts (CAP 15 ’s) 
and forv/arding these forms to the Office of Grant and Contract 
Management. 

We recommend that OCD review the needs for information 
by all key actors in OCD and place appropriate reporting requirements 
on the PCC program office to meet those needs. Of course, this 
recommendation is contingent on the provision of adequate staff to 
produce these rejjorts. 



D. Resources 



Currently, manpower resources within OCD for the PCC 
program are very limited. There are only four national coordina- 
tors to cover the 33 PCC's. One of the four must also serve as a 
acting national director of the PCC program, because that position 
is currently vacant. Further, the national coordinators are required 
to take on other responsibilities not directly related to monitoring 
of the PCC's. In fact, the scarcity of manpower in the PCC program 
office was the main reason for placing coordination of the now defunct 
"National Reporting System" in the Office of Research and Evaluation, 
rather than in the PCC program office, where it logically belongs. 
There can be no doubt that the current manpower available within 
OCD is not sufficient to manage an MIS which would meet even the 
most essential information needs. Further, we have been assured 
that there is little likelihood of additional positions being created to 
meet this need. However, there are suff Tent funds available to 
meet this manpower need through arrangements other than direct 
hiring by OCD. 

We recomnxend the establishment of two new positions to 
handle the collection and processing o iformation within OCD: a 
national PCC data coordinator and a rk/typist. These 
positions are described in Chapter 5. 

The HEW Data Management C nter provides comprehensive 
computer services and is easily accessible to OCD. Further, the 
cost to OCD for use of its services is competitive with private 
computer services. Thus, any need for computer services can oe 
met by the Data Management Center. 

Space and office equipment can be made available in the 
Donohoe building to meet the needs of staff required to manage an 
MIS. 
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to Policy Advisory Committees tor babysitting, meals, travel and 
per diem, are also covered in this function. 

1 3 . Social and ti^conomic Services to Familie s 

.Direct assistance to families in solving or ameliorating 
economic and social problems associated with home and family life, 
including assistance in dealing with personal, legal and medical 
problems. The collection and redistribution of food and clothing, 
homemaker services, home repairs, and short term income 
supplements would qualify as "social and economic services to 
families". 
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Form X 



EXPENDITURES TO-DATE ANALYSIS 
For the Period Starting and Ending^ 



PCC Location 

Budgeted Expenditure Expenditure % of 
Amount This Period to Date "Y ear 



1. Personnel 
2^ Building Occupancy 

3. CorruTiunication 

4. Travel 

5. Consumable Supplies 

6. Rental, Lease and 
Purchase of 
Equipment 

7. Contract Services 



This is one of the computer 
printouts sent from Washington 
to the system's users, 
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% of Budget 
Spent 



Form XI 



ANAI^YSIS OF EXPENSES BY FUNCTIONAL SERVICES 
For the Period Starting _and Ending__ — 



Total Percent 

Expenses of Total % Per- 

Xhis Period Kxpens es sonnel 



1. Child Supervision and Education 

2. Parent Education and Training 

3. Social and Economic Services 

to Eaxnilies 

4. Health Services 

5. Food Services 

6. Intake, Evaluation and Referral 

7. Community Organization 

8. Staff Development and On-the- 

job Training 

9. (Pure) Research 

10. Administration: Management 

and Supervision of Personnel 

11. Administration: Program 

Planning and Research 

12. Administration: Fund-raising 

13. Occupancy 

14. Transportation 



Cost per child hour for child care and education 

This is a computer printout sent by 
Washington to the system's users. 
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and Contract 
Services 
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CHAPTER 5 



pcc management information system implementation 

The assignuient of ixnplementing the ^Management Information 
System recommended for the Parent and Child Center program 
involves a complex assortment of tasks. Some of the^e tasks 
can be undertaken by a contractor and some by the Parent and 
Child Centers themselves, but several tasks must be undertaken 
hy the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Child Development. 

The most important decisions and task assignments that 
must be undertaken by the U.S, Office of Child De. elopment are: 

e The decision of whether to approve the MIS design 

recommended by Abt A.sso ::iates, or to employ some 
other strategy of meeting the information needs of 
PCC program management decision makers. 



» The decision of whether the system M to be truly an 
MIS, or simply an information repo ‘ ig system 
used ex post facto to justify the program and monitor 
for contract compliance, 

9 The decision of whether the system is to be 1' .xved with 
uniform grant management procedures that operate on 
quarterly cycles, or to be independent of the most im- 
portant management decisions affecting local Parent 
and Child Center s . 



*A11 grants need not come due at the same time, in order 
to accept the concept of uniform funding cycles, so 
long as they come due at the beginning of a quarter. 
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@ The decision of how much of the agency's resourcet. 
should be invested in an MIS. 

® The decision of whether to spend limited agency re- 
sources on a national PCC program data coordinator, 
or to redefine current staff assignments to accomodate 
the implementation of an MIS. 

Other assignments for the implementation of the recom- 
mended MIS are dependent on these basic decisions, and will be 
affected by them. 

The choice of an implementation plands dependent on two factor 

« The tradeoff wi.thin OCD between the desire 
to obtain cux'rent information on all PCC's 
as soon as possible and the risk of having to 
rr.ake costly, annoying revisions in a system 
which is already in full-scale operation. 

o An estimate of the extent to which substantial 
revisions in the original system design are 
likely to be required, once that system is 
actually tried. 

A joint consideration of these two factors vill lead to the rational 
selection of an implementation plan. For example, if major revisions 
are expected to be necessary, the traditional approach of a field test 
ht a few representative sites (with monitoring and analysis of results), 
prior to full-scale implementation, is probably the appropriate 
strategy, since it allows for substantial revisions at relatively small 
cost and annoyance to system operators. On the other hand, if 
the probability of major changes and revisions is low, a phased 
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implexnentatioii, with monitoring, is probably the preferred approach, 
since full implementation may be achieved more rapidly. In such 
cases, a field test prior to ita^l- scale implementation simply 
delays that implementation, v)ith relatively few off- setting benefits. 

In oi'der to focus on the key tradeoffs in plan selection, 
we are presenting two alternative plans for consideration by OCD. 

The major differences in the two plans stem from the underlying 
assumptions: Plan I assumes that only minor revisions in the 

proposed system will be necessary, while Plan TI assumes that 
major revisions are likely to be required. Plan I all.ows for only 
minor contingencies and represents the minimum time j.nterval 
required to achieve full MIS implementation, while Plan II provides 
for major contingencies and represents the maximum time interval 
required to achieve MLIS implementation at all PCO’s. Plan I calls 
for phased implementation by region, with careful monitoring to 
resolve xny difficifltie s in the system which may arise. Plan II 
requires a user analysis and a field test prior to implementation. 

The major advantages of Plan I, as compared to Flan II, are that 
the first full report from all PCC's would be available in Jxoly 1972 
(rather than January 1973 under Plan II), and the estimated cost is 
slightly lower. The principal disadvantage of Plan I, as compared 
to Plan II, is the greater risk that substantial revisions will hr 
required after the system is in operation at many or all of the PCC's. 



The choice of an implementation plan is not limited to Plans I 
and II; rather, these two plans represent opposite ends of a continuxxm 
of plans involving varying degrees of time and risk. F eatures of the 
two plans may be combined in a variety of compromise approaches which 
involve shorter time intervals to achieve full implementation than 
dictated by Plan II and lower risks of costly revisions than that implied, 
by Plan I. Of course,,, such compromise plans will involve longer 
l;ime intervals than called for in Plan I and greater risk than that involved 
in Plan II. 
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Because the proposed MIS is based on extensive interviews 
with potential users and operators at all levels of the PCC program, 
and careful review by MIS experts on the PCC-MIS review panel 
and at Abt Associates, we believe that Plan I or a slight modification 
thereof would be the optimal plan for OCD to select. However, we 
suggest that Plan I, Plan II, and various compromise plans, together 
with the associated time and risk estimates, be considered before 
a final decision is made. 

In the following sections, we present a description and 
scheduling of the major tasks for Plans I and II„ 
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Plan I: Phased Impleinentation without a Field Test 



Th.e major tasks under Plan I are discussed below; scheduling 
of tasks is presented in Illustration IV. 

1. Arrangements for the r jsponsibility for system implemen - 
tation and operation: - - The assignment of clear responsibilities 
for system implementation and operation is a clear antecedent to all 
other implementation tasks. Once these responsibilities are fixed, 
time schedules should be established and job responsibilities defined. 
Both of these duties should be considered part and parcel of the initial 
arrangements for system implementation and operation. 

2 • Detailed definition of the system to be implemented : - - 
Instructions for both the manual and the computerized portions of the 
MIS must be detailed before the system can be implemented. This 
means that a preliminary user*s manual, data collection forms, and 
coding instructions must be written. The user*s manual should 
describe in detail how and when data collection forms are to be filled 
out and who is to fill them out. It also means that reporting forms 
must be ^mated, specific report specifications determined, and 
coding inotructions written. 

3. Begin quarterly PCC program newsletter; -- A quarteri y 
PCC newsletter is to begin publication shortly after the MIS is 
designed and a strategy for its implementation is agreed upon. The 
initial issues of the newsletter can be used to disseminate information 
about the proposed MIS and its implementation and to elicit criticisms, 
suggestions, and comments from the PCC's. Later the system’s 
output can be incorporated into the newsletter, and provide a means for 
program information exchange. 

4. Workshop; Region I ; -- A workshop for PCC directors and 
data coordinators is proposed for each geographic region. The objec- 
tives of the workshop will be: 



@ A.ssist each. !PCC to develop its own data 
collection, processing and utilization plan. 

© Allow PCC’s to make criticisms and 

suggestions concerning the proposed forms 
and procedures. 

m Elicit the PCC*s committment to the success- 
ful operation of the MIS. 

© Set specifications for the newsletter. 

A draft user’s manual, draft data collection and reporting 
forms, and planning kit will be mailed to all participating PCC’s, 
prior to the workshop. Each PCC will be asked to review the forms 
and attempt to design a data collection, processing, and utilization 
plan before arrival at the workshop. 

5 . Implementation, with On-Site Technical Assistance : - - 
It will not be enough to simply orient and train PCC directors and 
data linators in a workshop setting. When these individuals 

return to their centers they will encounter unexpected problems, forget 
some of what they were taught (particularly since the instructions 
will have little relevance to the data coordinators at the time they are 
initially presented to them), and encounter resistance to their new 
reporting and operating procedures. Therefore, it will be necessary 
to re-enforce the instruction made available at the work shops and 
provide outside support for the institution of new reporting and 
operating procedures. 

The on-site visists can also be used to show how the MIS can 
be used in inanagennent decision-making at that center. 

6. Modification of Proposed System ; -- The first regional 
workshop and subsequent MIS implementation in that region will serve 
to identify most of the existing difficulties in the system design. 
Sufficient time will be allowed after this phase to incorporate necessary 
revisions in the system design, prior to implementation in the other 
two regions. 
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7. Development of file specifications : - - After the incorporation 
of the r ecomm-eiiciations of Region I users into the MIS, exact file 
specifications must be written. If these specifications were completed 
sooner, they would have to be altered and unnecessary expenses 

would be incurred. However, the exact specifications for the files 
must be written and approved before the system can be fully implemented. 
This means that input, record formats, file organization, file security 
and file maintenance pro cedures for both the manual and the computer- 
ized portions of the systems must be specified in writing in an exact, 
detailed manner. 

It also means the specifications for input- output hardware, 
peripheral storage hardware, and software must be agreed upon and 
documented. 

8, 9, 10, II. Workshop and Implementation in Regions II and 
III ; -- Workshops for PCC directors and data coordinators, with 
subsequent technical assistance in implementation, will be provided 
for the other two regions, one region at a time. Workshop and 

imp a"-: i. Plantation plans for these regions are identical to those described 
for Region I. 

1 2 . Implementation of the Automated Portion of the MIS : - - 
The implementation of the automated portion of the MIS can be under- 
taken almost concurrently with ii-.xplementation of the manual portion 
of the system. Many of the tasks involved in implementing an automated 
system are routine and time consuming. For example, arrangements 
must be mt -i.e to gain access to a computer. Time schedules and 
other logistical problems will have to be settled, and appropriate 
software and housing for the system* s operation acquired or arranged. 
This will mean that requests have to be initiated, and their installation 
supervised. Arrangements for data verification, key punching, computer 
tapes and disks, and data storage must also be made. 

Once these chores have been accomplished, the automated 
system must be tested. Hopefully, data generated by the field test 
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of the manual portion of the system can then be used to test the 
computerized system and correct routines. 

Finally, a seining session should be held for the system 
users at the national office of the Office of Child Development. After 
this training session the entire system should be re-evaluated and if 
g naodified. *Visu al Display for use at the national office 
might well be considered at this stage of MIS implementation. 

1 3 . Obtain Approval and Print the User's Manual and Data 
Collection Forms; — Once there is reasonable assurance that the 
system works and that the major "bugs" have been eliminated, the 
user's manual and the data collection forms should be printed and 
made ready for distribution. 

14. Standardization of PCC Job Titles and Funding Cyclea ; -- 
The two areas vrhere any useful MIS for the Parent and Child Centers 
program is likely to have difficulty under current conditions are 

(1) job titles and (2) funding cycles. Currently, every Parent and 
Child Center has its own set of job titles and descriptions. Under 
these conditions, aggregation of data, cost analysis and assessment 
of staff deployment are unduly complicated, and are likely to be 
seriously im.pared. Therefore, it is anticipated that these two items 
will be standardized for all Parent and Child Centers. Th's process 
will require an official directive from the Office of C'hild Development, 
and a phased adjustment in current operating procedures. 

15. Development of a Detailed Systems Flow : -- After the 
total MIS is field tested and operationally ready for implementation, 
a detailed system's flow chart should be developed. This flow chart 
should be a graphic blue print for assembling the operating system 
in final form. 

16. Monitor the System's Operation and Correct Problems 
That Might Cause the System to Malfunction ; -- It will be important 
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to monitor the MIS very closely in the initial stages of operation. All 
incoming data should be verified and if necessary, corrected. Data 
reporting schedules and procedures should be checked regularly and 
corrective measures employed where necessary. Data processing 
routine data output and the dissemination of management information 
should be closely monitored. 

Every link in the system that might cause it to malfunction 
should be strenghtened or eliminated. Particular attention should 
be given to data requests that are being improperly interpreted or fail 
to get a response. If unattended to, these minor' problems may well 
lead to the breakdown of the sytem, 

17. Workshop Review and Final Revision of the Operating 

System : — Even attentive monitoring of the MIS by experienced 

system an-^^lysts can fail to uncover serious flaws in the system. 
Furthermore proposed revisions in the system should be discussed 
with the system's users. Consequently, a workshop should be scheduled 
to review the system after it has been in operation for at least two 
quarterly cycles. 

It will probably not be necessary for all of the users of the 
system to be engaged in such a workshop, but all segments of the 
system should be representedo 

18. Modify System As Appropriate : — After the review 
workshop, revision of the operatin ;; system should take place. 

19. Evaluate the Operating System and Submit a Report ; - - 
The experiences and the knowledge acquired during the course of 
implementing the MIS shoum not be lost. New personnel and manage- 
ment will ultimately operate the system. If the experiences and 
knowledge initially ac ^uired are not recorded, costly duplication of 
effort will result. Every element of the system should be 
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documented to provide both continuity of service and a reference 
point for later work on the system should it ever be necessary or 
desired. 

20. Process the First Qua r terly Report From All PCC^s . 

The first quarterly report from all PCC^s will mark the first real 
pay-off from the MIS development effort. Special attention should 

be given to seeing that all reporting commitments are met, since this 
occasion will set a precedent for subsequent MIS performance. 

21. Transition To Complete Operation by OCD ; -- Once the 
system is fully implemented, responsibility for system operation will 
be transferred from the contractor to OCD. This will involve the 
training of key personnel at OCD and on-site technical assistance. 

The contractor should provide for this training and technical assistance 
until the complete MIS has been in operation for one full year. 
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by PCD 



Plan II: Field Test Prior to Full Scale Iraplementation 



As mentioned above. Plan II is an option to Plan I. This 
option is recommended, if extensive changes and revisions in the pro- 
posed design are likely to be required as a result of operational 
experience, or changes in PCC program orientation. Under Plan II, 
the approach to full scale implementation is cautious and takes nearly 
twice as long to complete as in Plan I. Plan II also allows for 
user analysis of the proposed system prior to a field test. Appropriate 
naodificati ons are to be naade following the user analysis, and a field 
test is to be conducted in one region. A ful months, covering 

a quar' er of the federal fiscalyear, must be low ad for the field test. 

(Thus., ^he field test ma^^ take place no earJie - t ^an the fourth quarter 
of FY 1972. ) Analysis f field test results anc^ . propriate system 
modifications must then be made before system implementation in 
the other two regions. Consequently, the second quarter of FY 1973 
is the earliest quarter in which the MIS can be fully operative in all 
PCC*s. 



With the exception of the substantial differences mentioned 
above, the two plans involve identical tasks, although the scheduling 
of those tasks differs from plan to plan. The new tasks under Plan II 
are described below; the reader is referred to the previous section for 
a description of tasks which are the same in both plans* The 
scheduling of Plan II tasks is presented in Illustration V. 

3 . Development of a Specific Strategy for the Implementation 
of the System ; -- It is one thing to design a workable system. It is 
clearly another to gain its acceptance and use by all of the parties 
involved. To do this requires a recognition of self-interest by the 
users of the system and the personal touch of someone deeply com- 
mitted to the system’s adoption and use. There are obviously 
several good ways of developing a specific strategy for a system’s 
implementation. Most successful strategies are likely to have two 
things in common: (1) they seek to obtain the complete support of 

those at the top of the relevant management structure, and (2) they 




involve those who will be using the system, in its development and 
implementation as rapidly as feasible. In Plan I all of the local 
PCC directors and data coordinators for an entire region are to be 
involved in implemtation of the system in their area before the 
system, becomes set to the poir" that it cannot be altered. Under this 
plan, however, it is recommended that representr s from selected 
PCC’s and OCD be involved in a two -day workshop ^ r development 

of a specific strategy for implementing the system. 

5' User Analysis of the Preposed System : -- 5r T^use major 
revisions in the proposed design may be necessary (a^:su ptior of 
Plan II), it is desireable to seek feedback early from the CC's 
concerning the system design. Consequently, a descript: : of rme 

proposed system will be mailed to all PCC's, witharequ: t for 

their criticisms, comments, and suggestions. 

6 . Appropriate Modification of the Proposed System : - - 

User analysis of (a) the propsed MIS and (b) the strategy for its im- 
plementation will produce a variety of suggestions and recommended 
modifications which are likely to be helpful, so all of them must be 
reviewed and analyzed. Whenever these suggestions and recommen- 
dations will strengthen the system, they should be adopted and the 
proposed MIS modified to accomodate them before the system is fi^^ld 
tested. It is anticipated that the incorporation of modifications 
resulting from feedback from potential users will reduce the system 
modications resulting from the field test. 

Pield Test Manual System in Region I : -- The first few 
weeks of the field test in Region I would be identical to the implemen- 
tation plan for Region I under Plan I, with a workshop for PCC direc- 
tors and data coordinators, followed by on-site technical assistance 
to participating PCC*s, as they attempt to use the proposed system. 
These PCC^s would be monitored for three months. Submission 
of quarterly reports from all Region I PCC^s at the end of the three 
months would mark the end of the field test. 



9, Analysis of Field Test Results; Modification of the 
l^stem! -- Contact with the PCC’s would be maintained throughout 
the field test, to deal with problems as they arise. All problems 
would be documented, analyzed, and resolved. The quarterly 
reports submitted at the end of the field test would be carefully 
analyzed to identify problem areas. All necessary system modifi- 
cations arising from the field test would be incorporated in the syste. 
design before beginning implementation in the other two regions. 
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THE ESTIMA i DD ANNUAL COST OF THE PROPOSED 
MTS, ONCE IN OPERATION 

Good managemeiit information is expensive, and the propo sd 
MIS is no exception. Once in operation, it is likely to cost from. 

$ 29 , 000 to $40, 000 of new money annually to maintain the system 
under present conditions (see Illustration VI). Furthermore, the 
total cost of good management information on the PCC program 
will probably be about $128, 000 a year plus general administra- 
tion costs and overhead under present conditiotis (see Illustration VH). 

What needs to be pondered, however, is "How much is it 
likely to cost us if we do not have good management information? ", 
and "How much is inadequate management information costing under 
the present system? " , 
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Illustration VI 

ESTIMATE OF ANNUAL ON-GOING COSTS FOR SYSTEM I^IAINTENANCE 
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"^Includes FICA, employer-paid payroll taxes and fringe benefits. Starting salaries in these positions 
are estimated at approximately $11, 600 and $12, 650, respecavely. 

* Based on estimates provided by the HEW Data Management Center 

These estimates do not include space, office equipment, telephone costs and general administration costs. 
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indicates whether a record update replaces the previous record or adds a completely new record storing the previous record for historical analysis. 
Does not include an allowuiicefcr key-punch errors. Such errors would increase the total no more than 0%. 



CHAPTER 6 



(APPENDIX) FIELD WORK: FINDINOS 

AND RELATED RECOMMENDATIONS 



The field work for this study consisted of interviews at four 
levels: I: The PCC's, II: Project advisor s , I II: Grantee and 

delegate agencies, and IV: OCD national level. The purpose of 

these interviews was to assess, at each level of the PCC program, 
the following: 

A. Needs for management information 

B. Management information currently 
available 

C. Current reporting requirements 

D. Re sour ce s 

To determine the needs for management information, we 
used a two-step procedure. Because an MIS, by definition, must 
provide information for rhaking decisions, we first attempted to 
indentify the key decisions to be made. We then analyzed each 
decision to determine who should make the decision, how often 
the decision shoizld be made, what kinds of information are 
required to make the decision, what form that information should 
take, and how often that information should be provided. 

In this chapter, we present: 

9 findings for each of the four levels 

of the PCC program, and 

0 r ecorrirnendations derived from those 



finding s. 



SECTION I: PCC LEVEL 



Each of the thirty-^3ar ee PCC*s across the nation includes 
a Policy Advisory Coinmittee (PAC's), PCC participants and 
staff, and a university affiliate. Virtually all data for the MIS 
is generated at this level. 

A. Needs for Management Inforination 

The fundamental decision which a PCC must inake is 
simply this: Should the organization and operation of the program 

he changed in any way? This general decision may be subdivided 
into the following specific decisions: 

o Should the design of the program be 

changed in any way? 

A How can the PCC ensure that it is 

complying with federal requirements? 

o How many families and/or individuals 

can be served effectively? 

^ How can the needs of each individual 

participant best be met? 

• How can the PCC ensure that it 

is spending funds at the appropriate 
rate ? 

All five specific decisions are interrelated. Eor example, 
compliance with federal guidelines sets certain limits on program 
design, the ways in which participants may be served, and the 
way program funds can be spent. Nevertheless, it is usefxil to 
view these decisions separately, since they are, to a large extent, 
made separately, and information needs vary from decision to 

decision. 
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Decision-making is an on-going process. Obviously some 
decisions (e. g. , program design) are made less frequently than 
others (e. g. , how best to serve individual families). However, 
all decisions must be subject to review and change, in the light 
of currerit information. 

Should the design be changed in any way ? — To answer 
this question, it is necessary to obtain an explicit statement of 
goals ^nd objectives, a list of program components, and a 
description of the projects and activities in each program component. 
This kind of description of the current program forms the basis for 
considering changes. In addition the following kinds of data are needed; 

m Partic i pant characteristics , including the age, 

income level, sex, ethnicity, etc. of the partic- 
ipants. Services to participants , including child 
care, direct health services, all kinds of 
referrals, family counseling, and the numerous 
other services provided by a PCC. A summary 
of these two kinds of data would assist the PCC 
to make a judgment concerning how well it is 
doing in meeting its current objectives. 

• Functional cost data , telling the PCC how much 

it i}3 spending in each program component. With 
this kind of information, the PCC can decide 
whether or not the current allocation of resources 
is appropriate, in terms of program objectives 
and optimal use of resources. 

® Staff utilization data , telling the PCC how the staff 

time is being used, on a component-by-component 
basis. A summary of such data will help the PCC 
to judge whether or not staff time is being effectively 
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used to achieve objectives. A report on each 
staff member will help the PCC to decide whether 
each staff member is being most effectively 
employed in terms of his skills and the objectives 
of the program. 

» Community information , including information on 

the availability of services from other agencies 
to meet the needs of PCC participants and 
information on general community living 
conditions, in such areas as health, housing, 
unemployment, drug use, crime, etc. With 
this information, the PCC can judge whether 
or not it is duplicating services available else- 
where and whether or not the current program 
design is most appropriate to the general 
problems being faced by participants. 

• Information from other PCC Vs , including 

a description of their programs, functional 
cost data, staff utilization data (summary), 
summary data on services provided to 
participants, and general community infor- 
mation. Such information allows a PCC to 
learn and benefit from alternative approaches 
taken by other PCC^s, where those approaches 
are viewed in the context of the communities 
in which they are functioning. 

The Project Advisor is required to report on the major 
problems facing the PCC and suggest ways of dealing with those 
problems. Such information is a valuable input in the consideration 
of program changes. 

How often should the program design be reviewed? A major 
review^ should (and does) take place annually, in connection with the 
preparation of the refunding proposal. Thus, all of the above - 
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mentioned information should be available on an annual basis. Less 
comprehensive reviews should occur more frequently, perhaps, on 
a quarterly basis. For these reviews, functional cost data, staff 
utilization data, and a summary of participant characteristics and 
services to participants should be available. If unintended shifts 
in these areas have occurred, the PCC should be aware of them 
and should take corrective action. 

In theory, the PAG (Policy Advisory Committee), representing 
the participants and the community, has final authority on program- 
design decisions. All the PCC staff and participants should have the 
opportunity to participate in making these decisions. 

How can the PCC ensure that it is complying with federal 
requirements ? — Since the federal governnaent, as primary 
sponsor, has established certain conditions which must be met, 
the continued existence of the program is tied to this decision. 

Federal requirements for PCC*s allow wide latitude 
for decision-making at the PCC level. However, certain federal 
requirements must be met, including: 

m 90% of the participant families must be 

below the poverty income level, 

o each participating family must have 

at least one child under three years 
of age or an expectant mother enrolled 
in the program, and 

m 20% of the total program costs must 

be met from non-federal sources 
(cash and in-kind). 

Further, PCC*s are strongly urged to employ "poor^' community 
residents, as much as possible, and general guidelines for program 
components are specified. 

Finally, the Office of Child Development usually earmarks 
grant funds made available for PCC*s for specific uses. Variations 
from these specified uses must have CCD approval. Thus, to 



ensure that it is complying with federal requirements, a PCC 
needs: 

o stimmary information on certain 

participant characteristics (income 
level, number of family members, 
residence within target area); 

« sximmary information on certain staff 

characteristics (income level, whether 
or not a resident of the target area, 
sex, ethnicity); 

o periodic statements of expenditures 

as compared with the official budget; 
and 

o documentation of program, components. 

Participant and staff characteristics data should be 
a,vailable on a quarterly basis, so that the PCC can correct any 
unintended shifts in the composition of staff and/or participants. 
Documentation of program components on an annual basis should 
be STofficient to ensure compliance. 

The PCC director should monitor these key indicators of 
grant compliance and should initiate changes in the program when 
necessary to meet federal requirements, with the approval of 
the PAC. 

How many families and/or individuals can be served 
effectively? -- Because resources are limited, the PCC can 
only serve a limited nximher of people. Clearly, the PCC will 
want to serve as many p ople as it possible can, without spreading 
itself so thin that it does not make a significant impact on those 
served. 
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To reach, a decision concerning the number of participants 
to serve, the PCC needs information on: 

e services to participants (suinmary), 

o functional cost data, 

« staff utiliisation (summary), 

9 commu:aity information, and 

o information from other PCC*s. 

The PCC must first review the kinds and amounts of 
services it is currently providing. It must review the it is 

spending money (functional cost data) and utilizing staff, in the 
context of services available from other coinmunity age:acies 
and the general problems faced by par ticipams (comma:: data). 

Finally, it should be aware of alternative approaches tz i: *rvice 
delivery, some of which might be more efficient (i. e. , a..„ow 
effective services to more participants). With this info . -=aation, 
a judgment can be made concerning the optimal number of 
participants to serve. 

Major decisions in this area should be made annually, 
during the general review of the program (see above). Thus, all 
information mentioned above should be available on an annual basis. 
This decision shoxdd be made by the PAC, with suggestions and 
recommendations from PCC staff and participants. 

How can the needs of each individual participant best 
be met? — Unlike a traditional day-care program that provides 
a relatively standardized service to all enrollees, a PCC is designed 
to tailor its services to the individtxal needs of participants. Thus, 
a decision must be made for each individual on how best to accomplish 
this. 
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To reach decisions in response to individual participant 
needs, the PCC must have basic information on each participant 
(e. g. , income level, handicaps, welfare status, family problems, 
general living conditions), and the services currently being 
provided to the participant. Information about the basic characteristics 
of participants a,nd a record of the services they are currently 
receiving are also required for determining compliance with 
relevant regulations. Information on the impact of those services 
must be gained either from staff members working with the partici- 
pant or from tlie participants themselves. Service information 
should be recorded on a weekly basis, to ensure accuracy. Infor- 
mation on participant characteristics are usually obtained at the time 
participants er !:er the program. 

All of the major decisions regarding the composite needs 
of participants should be made collectively by the PCC staff who are 
working directly with the family, 

How can the PCC ensure that it is spending funds at the 
appropriate rate? — If funds are spent too rapidly, the PCC 
will be forced to cut back services as it approaches the end of the 
program year. If funds are spent too slowly, the PCC will arrive 
at the end of a program year without having provided as many 
services as it could have. The PCC must decide on a spending 
plan which allows it to avoid either of these Tonde sir able outcomes. 

To make this decision, the PCC must keep up-to-date 
information on spending on a line -item basis, on at least a monthly 
basis. Actual spending can then be compared with planned spending 
to determine whether or not the current spending rate is appropriate. 

The PCC director should monitor the rate of spending and 
initiate changes when necessary, with the approval of the PAC. 
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in analyzing information needed for making key decisions 
at the PCC level, we have identified the following categories of 
information: 

e inforination on participants 

participant chara c ter i sties 
- services to participants 

o program de s cription 

0 information on stafx 

staff characteristics 
staff utilization 

o financial informatic 

line-item cost i: ormation 
functional cost information 

m community information 

9 information from other PCC’s 

o Project Advisor’s reports 

Most of the kinds of information are needed in making more than 
one kind of decision. The frequency with which decisions must be 
made varies and, consequently, the frequency with which informa.tion 
is needed will vary accordingly. Some decisions require only 
summary information, while others require detailed information. 

Some kinds of information are more important than others in 
making decisions. In Table II, we summarize our findings concerning 
the kinds of information needed for making key decisions. 
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KIND OF INFORMATION NEEDED 
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B • Information Currently Available 



Having identified the kinds of information needed by a PCC , 
we now discuss the inforruutu -currently available at the PCC level. 

Informatii:u and. Services tc Participants 

Almost without exception, the field, interviewers were impres- 
sed with the volume of record keeping on participant characteristics 
and services to participants which is taking place at the PCC^s. 

Files on all oarticipating _amiiies are maintained containing informa- 
tion on par 'icipant characte.rlstics . Attendance is kept for group 
activities. Each contact witL a participant, outside of regularly 
scheduled group activities, ir? recorded by the contacting staff member. 
Separate health files are maintained on each participant. 

While the staffs of PC o ‘ s visited were satisfied that the 
participant characteristics and service data being colle cted wer e 
adequate, some of them expressed a desire for assistance in stream- 
lining the information collection process . The forms and. procedures 
for collecting and processing information had been developed on an 
ad hoc basis and they felt that it was time for a general review. 

At several of the PCC*s visited , staff members mentioned that 
some of the participant characteristic data, such as irformation on 
income, welfare status and marital status, were sometimes difficult 
to obtain and verify, because participants were reluctant to provide it. 
Frequently, the PCC staff was able to overcome this natural reluctance 
by assuring the participant that the information was strictly confidential. 

Several of the PCC’s we visited were attempting to gauge the 
impact of the program on children, through systematic observations 
and tests, and on adults, through instruments designed to measure 
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attitudinal changes. At other ~ 
knows how much the participar 
through informal observation a: 
nothing more is necessary ♦ In 
visited felt that they had truiA* s; 
ways of documenting program - 
developing such methods, whil.r 
one non- standardized way of dc 
success stories of positive chE : 
with the PCC. 



, the feeling was that the staff 
re benefiting from the program, 
redback from participants, and 
■ case , none of the PCC staffs we 
L= factor y , standardized systematic 
act. Some were interested in 
ners were not. All the PCC*s have 
enting program impact - individual 
in participants through contact 



Thus, although a few ; were receptive to the possibility 

of using impact measures, ther i s a pervasive skepticism that 
impact can be measured in a meaningful and standardized way for all 
PCC’s. PCC staffs are not likely to be receptive to a requirement 
that they submit such standardize f measures to Washington. As an 
alternative, some suggested that cfey report the individual success 
stories mentioned above. 

The PCC*s should be encouraged to develop ways of judging 
program impact, because the ver-- process of focusing on program 
impact, as contrasted to simple program output, will keep PCC 
management directed toward appropriate objectives. However, the 
measurement of program impar~ is still in its infancy and tends to be 
value-laden. Consequently, umess a dramatic breakthrough is 
achieved in this area^J", we recrrmmend that project advisers be urged 
to provide technical assistance to PCC*s in identifying possible 
measures of program impact for their own management decision- 
making process, but we do not reconnmend the inclusion of standar- 
dized impact data in MIS reports to Washington at this time. On the 
other hand, we do recommend that PCC's have the opportunity to 
report success stories, as inu^ 'ors of what the program is doing 

* For example, as a consequence of the OCD sponsored studies of 
Dr. Holmes (assessment of PCC impact on participants) and Dr. 

McGee (assessment of research nd evaluation at the PCC*s). 
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for participants, and. tiiat the progress of individual PCC*s toward 
their own goals be measured by their own indicators and be reported 
quarterly in the director*s narrative report. 

Program Description 

All PCC*s are now preparing a program description annually, 
as a part of the refunding proposal. In the judgment of our interviewers, 
the PCC*s have not received sufficient technical assistance in the 
preparation and use of this document. Becuase the guidelines for 
preparing the document have not been adequately communicated to all 
the PCC*s, anxiety results: What does Washington really want here? 

Does what we put here really make any difference? 

Information on Staff Characteristics and Utilization 

All the PCC*s we visited routinely collect basic information 
on staff characteristics, during staff intake- These data are generally 
available in the center files. 

However, none of the PCC*s we visited was collecting data on 
staff utilization. Time sheets are filled out weekly for each staff 
member, but time is not attributed to specific standardized functions 
performed. Because of inadequate technical assistance, attempts 
to collect such data in conne ction with the Kirschner ’"Director's 
Quarterly Program Accounts Report” proved to be very frustrating; 
thuB , there is iikely to be resistance at some of the PCC’s to collecting 
such data, even though, in our judgment, they are needed for making 
inanagement decisions . Adequate technical assistance in the collection 
and use of such data by the PCC shotald overcome this very understand- 
able resistance. 

We recommend that technical assistance be provided to the 
PCC's in the collection and use of staff utilization data. 
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Financial Information; Line Item Costs and Functional Costs 



In the PCC'-s we visited which are responsible for their own 
funds, current information on expenditures -to-date , by line item 
category, is being prod.uced on a regular basis. However, in cases 
where a delegate or grantee agency takes responsibility for payroll 
and payment of bills , this kind of information may not be available to 
the PCC on a regtjlar basis. At best, it can be obtained, through 
special request to the grantee or delegate agency. One of the PCC's 
visited has been compelled, to establish its own bookkeeping procedures 
in order to keep track of expenditures , thereby essentially duplicating 
the bookkeeping efforts of the delegate agency* 

We recommend, that CCD exert pressure on the appropriate 
agency to see that the PCC's receive current expenditure data on a 

monthly basis. 



None of the PCC's we visited is currently compiling costs on 
a functional basis. Further, most of the staffs expressed skepticism 
about the utility to them of tracking expenditures in this way. This 
skepticism may be due to unfavorable experience with the Kirschner 
functional cost reixirting forms and partly to the lack of technical 
assistance in the use of such information. 

We recommend that PCD handle the time-consuming conversion 
of line item expenditure and staff utilization data into functional cost 
data, and submit timely quarterly reports to the PCC's on their 

expenditures by program component. 

Community Information 

For the most part, the PCC's we visited appear to be well 
aware of the availability of services which other agencies can provide 
for PCC participants and. of the general living conditions in the 
target area. A certain amount of this information is collected in the 
preparation of the refunding proposal. Beyond, that, the PCC 3 
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depend on their informal knowledge of the commtmity and the 
information (sometimes meager) provided, by delegate and. grantee 
agencie s . 



Information From Other PCC^ s 

The PCC*s we visited have very little information about the 
programs at other PCC's. They do have copies of the Kirschner 
survey and a statistical abstract from Kirschner which was of limited 
value. Some of the directors have been to small conferences of directors 
and/or have visited nearby PCC’s, always with very positive results, 

The PCC’s receive ad hoc reports from their national coordinators 
concerning what other programs are doing. But, there is no estab- 
lished. periodic procedure for PCC’s to communicate with each other - 

Without exception, the single most important information need 
which is not currently being fiU.ed, as seen by the PCC’s themselves, 
is simply what are the other PCC’s doing ? The felt need by all parties 
at the PCC level for meaningful exchange among PCC’s cannot be 
overs tated . 

We recommend that a quarterly newsletter be established, to 
meet this need for communication among PCC’s (described 
in Chapter 5) , 

Project Advisor’s Reports 

Currently, these reports are to be submitted to the national 
coordinators only (there is evid.ence that some project advisors 
regularly send their reports to the program). Because they includ.e 
information on problems being faced by the PCC and proposed 
solutions (as seen by the project advisor), we recommend , that copies 
of these reports be submitted routinely to the PCC’s as well. 
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Current Reporting Requirements 



By far the heaviest reporting requirements in the PCC pro- 
gram are those placed on the PCC s themselves. This is to be 
expected, because the PCC level is v/here the services are actually 
being provided. It is very difficult to generalize about the nature 
of those reporting requirements, because they are so different 
from place to place. 

Kirschner found that the PCC's were being required to sub- 
mit different reports to six different agencies, including: 
o Delegate Agency 

o Local CAA (Grantee) 

m Neighborhood Service Program (14 cities) 

c OEO Regional Office 

^ Local University Affiliate 

® Kirschner (National PCC Reporting System.) 

Because of the number of agencies, and the fact that differ- 
ent reports were required by each agency, Kirschner concluded 
that the PCC's were grossly overburdened with reporting require- 
ments and understandably hostile to the whole idea of collecting 
information and submitting reports. 

Among the eight=:= PCC's for which we documented reporting 
requirements, the number of agencies to which they were reporting 
varied from two to five; the number of different reports varied from 
two to eight. Most of the reports are monthly; a few are quarterly; 
and one, the refunding proposal, is an annual report. 

Coriimon to all PCC's is the annua! refunding proposal, 
which includes the following kinds of reports; 

* Information was collected on reporting requirements from one 
PCC under a Title III Migrant Agency, at the request of OCD. 
This PCC was not otherwise included in the sample of PCC's, 
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® Director's annual report, summarizing the past 

year's activities and problems, and prospects for 

\ 

the future* 

9 Description of the proposed program (CAP 7), 

which includes a statement of goals and objectives 
and general information on participants ,» program 
activities, resident participation, administration, 
coordination with other community agencies, and 
plans for program evaluation. 

m Detailed line -item budget (CAP 25). 

e Quantitative information on participant cha?.-acter- 
istics (CAP 84). 

e Disting of agencies providing services and funds 
to implement the program. 

Hi Di'^.ting of names of PAC members. 

Most of the PCC's felt that preparing this proposal was 
useful to their own program because it helped them to evaluate the 
program and plan ahead. Several of the PCC's felt that, with some 
technical assistance, tliey could improve the quality of the proposal 
and its usefulness to their program. On the other hand, several of 
the PCC's regarded the refunding proposal as peripheral to the 
program, something that must be prepared once a year to obtain 
federal support but otherwise of little use to the program. 

All PCC's must submit some kind of financial report. If 
they are under a grantee or delegate agency which handles their 
finances, this report is simply payroll and non -per sonnel expendi- 
ture information necessary to those agencies for making disburse- 
ments and preparing the monthly financial report for OCD (CAP 15). 
If the PCC handles its own finances, it also prepares the CAP 15, 
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which is reviewed by the delegate and/or grantee agency, where 
such agencies exist. In the latter case, the PCC*s find the infor- 
ixiation useful because they have up-to-date expenditure information. 
In the former case, where delegate and/or grantee agencies handle 
finances, the PCC’s do not receive up-to-date information, and their 
reports to these agencies, while necessary for payment of salaries 
and bills, are not useful in program decision-making. 

Most delegate and grantee agencies require monthly and/or 
quarterly narrative reports and some statistical information on par- 
ticipant characteristics. Usually, one report will satisfy both 
agencies, so duplication of effort is avoided. Because the prepara- 
tion of these reports encourages periodic program review, they are 
useful to the PCC* 

Most of the PCC*s are continuing to complete and retain in 
their own files at least some of the Kirschner forms; some are 
still sending these reports to OCD, even though that require:ment 
was suspended in November, 1970. Most of these forms are 
regarded as having only marginal Ui;^i:^fv.i'-..'iss to the PCC*s in the 
management of their programs. Several of the PCC*s have developed 
alternative forms for collecting similar information for their own 
internal use. 

Beyond the above reporting requirements common to most 
PCC’s, conditions vary considerably. One PCC visited must sub- 
mit rather extensive reports to the OEO Regional Office and to the 
State, in addition to the reports outlined above, and these require- 
ments involve a substantial duplication of effort. One PCC must 
submit reports to the local Model Cities agency because of a joint 
venture with that agency. A. few of the PCC*s must submit reports 
to their uxiiversity affiliates, on services to participants. Most of 
these reports must be submitted on forms provided by the agency 
involved. On the other hand, the only reporting requirement placed 
on one PCC, aside from the refunding proposal, is the submission 
of payroll and expenditure information to the grantee agency. 
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Thus, we conclude that there is a greater variability in 
reporting requirements among PCC*s than was impi ed by Kirschner 
Some PCC’s are overburdened with multiple reporting requirements 
involving considerable duplication of effort, while others are sub- 
ject to surprisingly modest reporting requirements. Ine PCC felt . 
uneasy about the lack of reports it was required to submit. ) 

Where a PCC is under both a delegate and a grantee agency, 
reports to the delegate usually, but not always, suffice for the 
grantee. Other agencies requiring reports, such as Model Cities, 
OEO regional offices, and State offices, usually have their own 
specific forms for these reports, and any other forms would be 
unacceptable; in these cases, duplication of effort is unavoidable. 
Thus, although the duplication of effort in reporting to different 
agencies is not complete, as Kirschner suggested, it is a serious 
problem. 

Some reports, such as the annual refunding proposal, are 
useful to the management of the PCC program, while others are 
not. Some technical assistance in the use of report data for manage 
ment decisions would probably increase the utility of such data to 
the PCC. 

As a consequence of these findings, we recommend ; 

• Modification of the refunding proposal forms and 
technical assistance in the preparation and use of 
those forms. 

That where delegate or grantee agencies are 
managing PCC finances, OCD should require 
these agencies to submit up-to-date, line item 
information on expenditures. 

That PCC*s substitute the forms we are recom- 
mending for the Kirschner forms currently being 
completed and stored in their files. 
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D. Resources 



The principal resource for collecting and. processing information 
at the local PCC level is the data coordinator and others who submit 
reports to that person. The data coordinator is responsible for 
seeing that all reports to other agencies are submitted on time. 

This person must collect reports from various staff members, verify 
the accuracy of the reports, and transfer the data to the required 
reporting forms. The data coordinator must also maintain files on 
historical data. To handle internal record keeping, he must develop 
new forms and modify old forms as the need arises. Essential to the 
performance of this job are the following qualifications: 

& ease in working with numbers 

d ability and inclination to work with details 
9 ability to write 

• ability to extract data from written reports. 

Although PCC directors and data coordinators interviewed agreed that 
the position of data coordinator could be filled by a paraprofes sional 
with training, this job was not currently being filled by such a person 
in any of the PCC's visited. 

In none of the PCC'S which we visited was the position of data 
coordinator a full-time one. Estimates of actual time required to 
fill this role ranged from 2 5% to 80% of full time, but most data 
coordinators claimed to be working about half-time, on the avarage. 
Further, it was generally felt by the PCC staff that this position 
should be about a half-time one, with the othe r half-time being spent 
on other responsibilities in the PCC. 

We recommend that the position of data coordinator be between 
a half-time and a full-time one, with the local PCC setting the time 
required to ensure that reporting requirements are met. Although 
the employment of paraprofes sionals in the PCC is an important 
objective of the PCC program, we recommend that the PCC recognize 
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the qualifications required of a successful data coordinator, and 
choose the person for that position very carefully. 

Several of the PCC’s visited had a part-tinae bookkeeper on the 
staff. This person was responsible for all disbursements (payroll 
and bills), for maintaining up-to-date financial records, and for 
preparing financial reports. Of course, if the PCC is to handle its own 
finances, such a position is essential. 

Staff must have suitable equipment if information processing is 
to be handled efficiently. Essential equipment needs include a 
typewriter, adding machine, and some kind of copying machine 
(e, g. , xerox). In addition, for the amount and kind of data processing 
being done, a dictating machine and a calculator may very well be 
cost-effective investments for the PCC to make. 

The PCC*s we visited were relatively well-equipped. In addition 
to typewriter^, all had adding machines and all but one had a copying 
machine. The desire was expressed at several PCC*s for a calculator. 

Several PCC*s expressed a desire for training and technical 
assistance in information handling. At this time, the only soiarce of 
such aid is the delegate and/or grantee agency. 

We recommend that each PCC have some kind of copying machine 
as well as typewriters and an adding machine; a dictaphone and a calculator 
are optional (and not essential under our recommended system - see 
Chapter 4). Fu .ther, we recommend that on-site technical assistance 
in information handling be provided to all PCC*s, as a part of the 
implementation of the MIS (see Chapter 5). 
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SECTION II; PROJECT ADVISORS 



Because he an adviser to the PCC's and to Washington, 
the project advisor is not responsible for making management 
decisions. Thus, strictly speaking, he has no legitimate claim to 
information produced by a management information system. On the 
other hand, he does need certain information to do his job. Further, 
he is a supplier of management information to OCD. Therefore, the 
project advisor has been included in our MIS design. 

A. Needs for Information for Decision-Makin g 

The two basic decisions, albeit not management decisions, 
which a project advisor must make are: 

9 How can he be most helpful to the PCC? 

® What information should he report to Washington? 

In order to decide on the first question, the project advisor 
must be we 11- inf ormated on all aspects of the PCC program for 
which he is responsible, including the major problems being faced 
by the PCC. Thus^ he needs the same information that the national 
coordinator needs. (The reader is referred to section IV for our 
findings concerning the information needs of the national coordinator.) 
Also, he needs to review all correspondence between Washington and 
the PCC. 

In order to decide on the second question, the project 
advisor must have a clear understanding of this role and of the 
purpose and content of the reports he is required to prepare for the 
national coordii^ator . 

B . Information Currently Available 

Most of the program inform bion currently available to the 
project advisor is obtained through; 
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© verbal comrriunication with PCC staff, 
during his period*?, visits to the PCC; 
w narrative reports from the PCC director; 

© participation in the preparation of the annual 
refunding proposal 

Because of his frequent contact with the PCC, the project 
advisor should have available to him all cf the information 
currently available to the PCC. (The reader is referred to 
section I for our findings concerning the information currently 
available at the PCC level.) 

The project advisors do not routinely receive copies of 
correspondence between Washington and the PCC’s. We recomm.end 
that they receive such copies in the future. 

The truly unmet need for information of project advisors, as 
expressed to our field interviewers, is not related to the PCC program 
per se but to the second decision mentioned above. Some of the project 
advisers are somewhat uncertain about the nature of their role and 
about the purpose and content of the reports which they prepare for 
the national coordinators. (It is interesting to note that this 
uncertainty is reflected in a general dissatisfaction of national 
coordinators with the project advisors' reports - with some notable 
exceptions. ) 

This problem is likely to be even more serious, now that a 
new contractor has been hired by C : to coordinate the activities of 

the project advisors^ since this is likely to lead to at least a modest 
turnover in the current project advisor staff. 

We r e c omme nd that OCD review the current job description 
for project advisor and the format for their reports, and take steps 
to ensure that the role of project advisor and the content of reports 
are clearly understood. 
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^ • Current Reportinc I. equir ements 

A project advi :/ is required to submit a narrative report 
following each monthl isit to the PCC. This report includes: 

© A li~: of priority needs and suggestions 
for responding to those needs, 

© Discussion c.S. technical assistance provided 
by the project advisor. 

© De s c r iption of any new and / o r innovative 
program activities. 

© Detailed report on the causes and likely 
effects of Current and/or anticipated 
emergencies and recomn^endations 
for dealing with them. 

Also, the project advisor is required to subinit an annual 
report analyzing the strengths and training and technical assistance 
needs of the PCC program. 

At the present time, these reports are being submitted to the 
national coordinators only. (In a previous section, we recommended 
that copies be sent to the PCC as well.) 

D. R esour ce s 

Each project advisor is paid a half-day’s salary to prepare 
each monthly report and the annual report. That amount must cover 
his own time and all other costs of preparing the report (secretarial 
time, overhead, etc.). It is difficult to judge the sufficiency of the 
allowance for the monthly reports, because the report guidelines 
are so general. However, the annual report format for 1971 requires 
17 pages of relatively specific information. It is unlikely that a 
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project advisor could complete a meaningful report of that length in 
a half-day! 

As part of the recommended review of the role of project 
advisor and report content mentioned above, we recommend that 
OCD review time allotments for preparing reports. 
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SECTION III: GRANTEE AND DELEGATE AGENCIES 



Grantee and delegate agencies are those local organizations 
under whose auspices the PCC’s are currently operating. (For a 
description of these agencies, see Chapter 2.) 

A. Need s for Mangement Information 

There are two basic decisions which must be made by 
grantee and delegate agencies, as they relate to the PCC, A con- 
sideration of these decisions will determine the information needed 
to make them. 

How can the PCC program best be coordinated with other 
programs in the target area? -- There supervisory agencies are 
responsible for a number of social acticn programs, of which the 
PCC is only one. They must decide how best to coordinate the 
services which the PCC provides to a specified population, with 
the services available from other programs under their auspices. 

In order to make this decision, these agencies need k 
description of the program, including the goals and objectives of 
the program, the eligibility requirements for participants, a 
description of the various program components, and an indication 
of the approximate number of participants to be served. This kind 
of information on an annual basis is sufficient to meet information 
needs for coordination. 

How can the agency ensure compliance with federal 
requirements ? -- The grantee and delegate agencies are responsible 
to the federal government for seeing that the PCC is complying with 
federal guidelines. They must periodically make a determination 
that requirements are being met. 
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Summary information on participant characteristics and 
expenditures-to-date, including non-federal expenditures, on a 
quarterly basis, are adequate for monitoring compliance with 
federal requirements, (See page 75 for a list of 
major federal requirements.) 

Thus, the grantee and delegate agencies need the following 
kinds of information: 

e Program Description 
m Participant Characteristics 
& Line item Cost Information 

The form and frequency of these data needs are recorded in 
Table IH. 

B . Information Currently Available 

The grantee and delegate agencies participate in the annual 
negotiations for PCC refunding and have access to a copy of the 
refunding proposal. Thus, they are currently receiving adequate 
information on program description. 

Most of the delegate and grantee agencies have their own 
forms for reporting information on participant characteristics; 
unfortunately, in most cases, it would be unacceptable for the PCC*s 
to submit reports on any other forms. These agencies reported no 
significant problems in obtaining this required information from the 
PCC's. 

In negotiating the refunding proposal, we recommend that 
OCD require grantee and delegate agencies to accept copies of PCC 
reports prepared, for OCD, to eliminate the duplication of effort which 
would otherwise ensue. 
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Since all financial reporting must at least be apprt^vea by 
the delegate and grantee, these agencies have access to current 
information on expenditures. Typically, these agencies handle the 
fiscal affairs of the PCC's (payroll and payment of bills), in which 
case they have irrumediate access to financial data. 

C . Current Reporting Requirements 

The only reporting requirement placed on the grantee and/or 
delegate agency by OCD in connection with a PCC is the monthly 
financial report (CAP 15 or OS-HEW-15). Although the submission 
of this report is the legal responsibility of the grantee, it is some- 
times done by the delegate agency and som.t.imes by the PCC itself. 

As mentioned elsewhere in this report, serious problems 
exist in financial reporting for the PCC program. Where delegate 
and/or grantee agencies are responsible for preparing the 
reporting form, it is frequently both inaccurate and late, sometimes 
as late as four to six months. Also, where PCC^s depend on grantee 
and/or delegate agencies to handle disbursement of funds, they do not 
receive regular reports on their financial status. Thus, there is 
a serious problem in the reporting of timely and accurate financial 
information, both to OCD and to the local PCC. 

W e recommend that OCD make the issuance of quarterly 
payments contingent on the timely and accurate submission of 
financial reports (se'^ Chapter 5). Also, we recommend that OCD 
require ; .rantee and delegate agencies to submit monthly line -item 
financial reports to the PCC*s. 

D. R es our ce s 

It was beyond the purviey/ of this study to assess the resources 
of these supervisory agencies. However, in view of the fact that 
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SECTION IV: OCD NATIONAL, LEVEL 



For purposes of the MJS, the OCD National Level includes 
the key actors within OCD who were identified earlier (see Chapter 
2 ), The OCD staff members principally responsible for the irCC's 
are the four national coordinators on the PCC program staff. 

With very few exceptions-^S all communication between OCD 
and the other 1 els of the PCC program (PCC'o, project advisors, 
and grantee and delegate agencies) is handled by the national 
coordinators. These individualsy in turn, arc responsible for seeing 
that information on the PCC program is transmitted to those within 
OCD who need it, 

A. Needs for Management Information 

There are five key questions which require decisions to be 
made at the federal level, in connection with the PCC program: 

• Should the PCC program continue to be funded? 

If so, should it be altered? 

• For each PCC: Should this PCC be funded for 

another year? 

o How can OCD assist the PCC’s? 

o Is each PCC complying with federal requirements? 

• Is each PCC spending at an appropriate rate? 

^ Exceptions have been "\e communication between the Office of 
Research and Evaluation and the PCC’s concerning orting 
requirements under the now defunct '^National PCC Reporting 
System” ;?>nd the occasional communication between tiie OCD 
Office of Grant and Contract Management and Grantee Agencies, 
concerning the submission of financial reports. 
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As was the case with decisions at the PCC level, all of the 
above decisions are interrelated. Nevertheless, it is helpful in 
determining information needs to review them separeately. All of 
these decisions must be made periodically, on the basis of current 
data; some must be made more frequently than others. 

As in previous sections, we consider each decision separately 
and determine the information needed to make it. 

Should the PCC program continue to be funded? If so, should 
it be altered? -- The questions of whether the PCC program should 
(a) continue to be funded or (b) be altered are the basic inanagement 
decisions that rest with HEW policymakers. The PCC National 
Director, the Associate Director and Deputy Associate Director of 
the Bureau of Head Start and Child Service Programs, the Associate 
Director of the Office of Administration, the Associate Director of 
the Office of Research and Evaluation, and the Director of OCD 
all participate in this annual decision. Final responsibility for it, 
however, rests with the President, since the program was established 
by Presidential directive. 

\/hat kind of information is necessary to make this decision? 
Aside from political considerations, such decisions are typically 
based on an evaluation of the program by an outside group which 
identifies the impact of the program on the target population and the 
costs of the program. The effectiveness of the program is then 
compared with alternative kinds of programs, and a judgment is made. 

A management information system should, provide most of 
the information necessary for making this decision. Reliable, up- 
to-date information on the program's objectives, the num, ar and 
types of people being served, the types of service being provided by 
the program, the per unit of cost of that service, the location of the 
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service, the scope of the problems being addressed, and how the 
program interfaces with related public and private programs is 
needed for this set of decisions. 

Perhaps the most valuable informs^tion is g^ood cost data by- 
function of service. Properly interpreted, this information is an 
accurate indicator of management effectiveness. Furthermore, when 
used with output data, it allows for the development of meaningful unit 
cost me a > u r e s . 

Program description and community information provide the 
context in which to view cost and output data. 

All of this information must be summarized, of course, so 
that it is in a form which is useful to decision makers at the 
policy-making level. 

For each PCC: Should this PCC be funded for another^ year ? “ ■" 

The national coordinator must make the decision on the 
funding of a PCC for another year, subject to the approval of the 
PCC National Director. This process is typically one of nego- 
tiation between the PCC and the national (coordinator, perhaps with 
participation by the associated grantee and/or delegate agency. 

In order to make this decision, the national coordinator 
must have the following information, both on an historical and a 
proposed basis: 

m Program de scription 
& Participant information 

- Number and characteristics of participants 

- Kind and amount of services provided to 
participants 
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© S inane ia 1 Iniiormacion 

- Line Item cost information 

9 

1 

- Functional cost information 
© Information on Staff 

- Staff characteristics 

- Staff Utilization 
© Community information 

A progra.m description includes a statement of goals and 
objectives, a list of progra:m coitiponents , and a description of the 
projects and activities in each t *ogram component. This description 
allows a determination of whether or not the PCC is meeting federal 
program guidelines and forms the basis for interpreting the rest of the 
information. 

Information on number and characteristics of participants 
allows a determination of whether or not federal guidelines for 
participants are being met and whetner or not the PCC is serving a 
"’reasonable” number of participants. Information on kinds and 
amounts of services to participants allows a further judgment as to 
the ’"reasonableness” of the scale of operation. Further, together 
with participant characteristics and community information, service 
information allows a judgment to be made about the appropriateness 
of services provided. 

Line item cost information provides the necessary detail for 
deciiig vdieftier or not resources are sufficient and appropriate to 
the program description and scale of operation. Functional cost 
information is an excellent indicator of program organization and 
emphasis. Together with participant information, aicn data allows 
the development of meaningful unit cost ineasures which are valuable 
indicators of management efficiency. 
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Information on staff characteristics - including ethnic 
background, professional status, salary, and proximity to 
the PCC “ allows a judgment to be made concerning the appropri- 
ateness of the staff for the program. Information on staff utilization 
will allow a judgment to be made concerning hew effectively the staff 
is being used, in terms of the program objectives and design. 

Community information will provide the basis for judging 
the over-all appropriateness of the program design® 

Ey comparing histoi’ical and proposed information of 
type described above the national coordinators will be able to 
estimate the likelihood that the proposed program will, in fact, 
be implemented. 

How can OCD Assist the PCC's ? -- OCD is committed not 
only to responsible monitoring of the PCC*s but to providing 
effective assistance whenever possible. Thus, decisions concerning 
the assistance to provide the PCC*s must be made. 

This decision must be made by the national coordinator, with 
the approval of the PCC National Director. In order to make this 
decision, the national coordinator must be aware of the problems 
being faced by the PCC, Such an awareness cannot be provided 
in toto by an MIS. There is no substitute for regular visits to the 
PCC and telephone ccmmunicatioii with the I CC director, the 
project advisor, and, on occasion, representatives of the grantee 
and/or delegate agencies. 

Information on problems can be communicated uhrou^ hs 

@ Reports on visi.„, to the PCC, by 
the project advisors 
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Information on participants 

- Participant characteristics 

- Services to participants 

© Information on staff 

- Staff characteristics 

- Staff utilization 

© Financial information 

Line item cost information 
Functional cost information 

© C ommunity information 

The principal responsibility of the project advisor is to 
provide technical assistance in dealing with problems confronting 
the PCC, so the projec,. advisor *s monthly report should be the 
best single source for this kind of information- 

Periodic information on participant characteristics, services 
tc participants, staff characteristics, staff utilization, up-to-date 
line item expenditures and expenditures by program component, 
when compared with previous information of the same kind, will 
provide indications of major program change , which are likely to 
reflect program problems. For example, if current services to 
participants are 25% below the previous level, there may be a 
serious problem which requires the attention of the national 
coordinator. Such data should be available on a. quarterly* basis 
to allow for a timely response. 

Finally, community information should tell the national 
Coordinator the availability of services for PCC participants from 
other agencies and the general living conditions in the target area. 
Where key services are lacking (e.g. , no ^'free” health services) 
or a ver^ serious living condition exists (e.g. , very poor housing 
conditions), serious problems can be anticipated. Because 
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comiTLunity information changes slowly, an annual report of such 
information should be sufficient. 

Is each PCC complying with federal requiremeiats? - - Funda- 
mental to the rer msible management of any government program 
is the periodic c ermination that federal requirements are being 
met. The natic i coordinator has the responsibility for making 
this determination. Because indicators of compliance do not change 
quickly, a quarterly review of such indicators is probably sufficient 
to meet this monitoring r e spons ibility. 

The same information needed by the grantee and delegate 
agencies is suitable for making this determination (see page 97). 

Is each PCC spending at an appropriate rate? --The national 
coordinator has the responsibility of monitoring the rate of expendi- 
tures and of taking corrective action when necessary. This task 
requires a periodic report of line-item expenditure s -to -date . When 
compared with si projected spending plan, such information is 
sufficient to make a judgment about the appropriateness of the rate 
at which expenditures are being made. This determination should be 
made on at l<^ast a quarterly basis. 

This analysis of key decisions at the federal level leads to 
the conclusion that the kind of information needed is identical to 
that at the PCC level, although the form and frequency of the 
information is different. Federal needs for information are 
summarized in Table IV. 

Another very important information need frequently mentioned 
in interviews of OCD personnel is the need to determine and document 
what has been learned from the PCC program . Because the PCC 
program is a pilot program, the collection of such information is a 
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primary objective. As is the case with decisions concerning the 
future of the PCC program, an MIS cannot be expected to meet this 
information need entirely- It can provide a data base on which 
researchers can draw> conducting special studies- As such, 

all of the information described above is of potential intei'est. 

However, demands on the MIS for information, in our judgment, 
should not exceed those listed above for making key management 
decisions. Data needs and analyses beyond this should be obtained 
through special investigations, such as the ones currently being 
conducted for OCD by Dr. McGee (assessment of research and 
evaluation at the PCC*s) and Dr. Holmes (assessment of PCC 
impact on participants) - 

B . Information Currently Available 

Having identified the kinds of information needed at the OCD 
level, we now discuss the information currently available. 

Information on Participants 

Now that all requirements for PCC reporting to OCD have 
been suspended (aside from the annual refunding proposal), the 
only information oia participant characteristics is that reported on 
the CAP form 84, included in the refunding proposal. Only general 
conoments on services to participants are provided in the annual 
proposal; there is no provision for standardized, quantitative 
reporting of service data. All of this information is available only 
once a year. 

Program Description 

The goals and objectives of the program, a definition of the target 
population, and a general description of program activities are 
included in the refunding proposal. This information is not 
reported in a standardized fashion, which means that potentially 
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